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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


If the story of Pennsylvania’s wildlife conservation in the last quarter cen- 
tury could be told by the deeds and actions of any one man, that story 
would center around Ross L. Leffler of Pittsburgh. Last month Mr. Leffler 
completed his 23rd year as a member of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
15 of them as its president. 

Through the years President Leffler has devoted untold time, energy and 
ability to the cause of wildlife conservation in the Keystone State. ‘Today 
the status of the Commission which he has so skillfully guided for almost a 
quarter century stands as testimony to his outstanding ability and devotion 
to public service. 

Born in Butte, Montana in 1886, Ross L. Leffler early developed a deep 
interest in conservation and civic affairs. His achievements and accomplish- 
ments in a long list of services to his fellow citizens, his state and his nation 
have earned him international acclaim. Mr. Leffler organized and was presi- 
dent of the first chapter of the Izaac Walton League in Pennsylvania and 
is a former national director of the League. He served as president of the 
International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners 
in 1933 and was chairman of the 17th American Game Conference (now 
called the North American Wildlife Conference). He helped organize the 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of Pennsylvania, Western Division, and 
served as its first secretary. 

Appointed as a member of the Game Commission in 1927, he was elected 
president in 1928. He resigned as a Commissioner on December 23, 1931 and 
served as the Commission’s Executive Director for six weeks without pay. In 
1935 he was reappointed to the Commission, was elected its vice-president in 
1937 and was re-elected president in 1940. He was instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the Commission's training school near Brockway now named in his 
honor and he has had a deep interest in this magazine since it was first 
published in 1922. 

A leader in conservation, a guiding hand in many public affairs, Ross L. 
Leffler this month can look back over more than two decades of distinguished 
service to the sportsmen and citizens of the Commonwealth without a penny 
of remuneration. The future of wildlife conservation in Pennsylvania has 
been cast from the mold Ross L. Leffler helped to pattern. 

Pennsylvanians should be grateful for their public spirited citizens who 
unselfishly contribute so much for the benefit of all. 


CONSERVATION WILL ALWAYS NEED MEN LIKE 
ROSS L. LEFFLER 
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' Neonbi Enlist for Caines 


Of all the great youth movements ‘that have marched across 
the face of our land, none has left a more stirring imprint than 
' Scouting. Millions of American boys have gained new concep- 
tions of themselves and their nation through scout experience— 
conceptions molded from service to their community and coun- 
try. Today, many of our nation’s future leaders are being trained 
in America’s 45,000 Boy Scout Troops and Explorer Units. 

This month, during National Scout Week (February 6-12), 
the Boy Scouts of America celebrate their 41st Anniversary. 
Scouts and Scouters from East to West, from North to South 
will pause to review a glorious past and to plan for even 
greater achievements in the future. 

Based on good citizenship, Scouting has long emphasized 
appreciation of God’s great outdoors. And this month, as part 
of a “crusade to strengthen the arm of liberty,” the Boy Scouts 
embark on a nation-wide conservation education program. 

Conservation is not new to Scouting. It has long been a guid- 
ing principle in Scouting’s nature and outdoor activities. But 
now it will become a well planned, active program, especially 
designed and emphatically executed. Each Scout Unit will be 
encouraged to develop a program of conservation activities in 
its community and the 541 Local Scout Councils will aim to 
make their camp properties outstanding examples of sound 
conservation practices. Major attention will be focused on local 
conservation problems and their solution. 

These youthful and enthusiastic Scouts, when instilled with | 
the basic principles of conservation, and guided by dynamic 
leadership, will help solve many of the natural resource and 
wildlife problems of today. 


Certainly there is no more fitting motto to which Scouts could 
rally than the Conservation Pledge: 


I give my pledge as an American to save and faith- 
fully to defend from waste the natural resources of 
my country—its soil and minerals, its forests, waters 
and wildlife. 
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ENNSYLVANIA Conservationists 

should take a bow! Because of 
their foresight, their initiative, and 
their unceasing protective efforts, a 
valuable fur animal, which had been 
completely extirpated at least since 
1884 and perhaps earlier, has been 
restored to the state. This is an out- 
standing example of conservation 
progress. In 1916 not a single wild 
beaver was known to exist in the en- 
tire 45,000 square miles of the Com- 
monwealth, but eighteen years later 
the trappers were able to harvest over 
6,000 of these animals during a single 
six-weeks season. And the trappers of 
Pennsylvania have taken and sold 
over $680,000 worth of these fur- 
bearers during the past 16 open 
seasons. This is certainly practical 
conservation! 


Beavers Galore 


The early history of the beaver in 
Pennsylvania was marked by the same 
greed and thoughtless exploitation 
which resulted in the extermination 


or near extermination of several desir- 
able birds and mammals and the gen- 
eral waste of our natural resources. 
Probably originally, every suitable 
stream in the state had one or more 


beaver colonies somewhere on_ its 
course. Seton estimated that at one 
time there were over 200,000,000 
beavers in North America. But from 
the time of the early trapper-explorers 
and agents of John Jacob Astor until 
the middle 1800's, this animal was 
hunted relentlessly without thought 
of future harvests. The Hudson Bay 
Company alone shipped over 100,000 
pelts a year for over two centuries and 
during the best years marketed as 
many as 250,000. Apparently the ob- 
vious and logical practice of leaving 
sufficient seed stock to insure a con- 
stant harvest and a constant income 
never occurred to the trappers, or else 
each was afraid that another would 
catch any left for that purpose. At 
any rate, the meager records indicate 
that the beaver had joined the wolf, 
the panther, the elk, the buffalo and 


all the others which had been unable 
to survive the white man’s civiliza- 
tion” by the latter part of the past 
century. 

A few records have been found 
which tell of the “end’’ of the beaver 
in Pennsylvania. It was believed that 
the last beaver in Clearfield County 
was trapped in 1837. Another report 
stated that a few were still alive in 
Centre County in 1867. Probably one 
of the last killed in the state was one 
taken on Pine Creek in Clinton 
County in 1884. The man who re- 
ported this incident was convinced 
that this was the only one remaining 
on Pine Creek and its tributaries. 


Beaver’s Comeback 


The story of the reintroduction and 
reestablishment of the beaver in 
Pennsylvania demonstrates this ani- 
mal’s amazing ability to increase and 
spread when provided with suitable 
range and adequate protection. One 
lone pair of beavers, a gift from the 
state of Wisconsin, was released dur- 
ing the summer of 1917 on East Cow- 
ley Run near Sizerville, Cameron 
County. This pair, true to the well- 
deserved descriptive—the “busy bea- 
ver,” began at once to build a dam 
and the following spring produced a 
family. By the fall of 1919, the origi- 
nal pair and its offspring had built 
a series of dams which covered a full 
mile of the valley. At the same time, 
dams were miraculously appearing on 
other streams eight or nine miles 
away. Colonies were established on 
Parker Run, Hunts Run, and Bailey 
Run. By 1922, most of the streams 
in southern McKean and northern 
Cameron County were well stocked— 
all from the two Wisconsin beavers. 

Because this original planting was 
so successful, the Commission began 
to buy beavers live-trapped in Algon- 
quin Park, Canada. Four pairs were 
purchased in 1919, 24 pairs in 1920, 
and 6 pairs in 1922. Twelve other 
pairs were bought from New York 
State in 1924 and released on game 
refuges throughout the state as the 
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A finished beaver dam, on the downstream side, presents a tangled mass of hundreds of 
thousands of poles and limbs, criss-crossed and intertwined much like a giant brush heap. 


others had been. From these 47 pairs 


have come all the thousands of 
beavers which have been harvested 
during the past 16 years plus all 
those now living in the state. 

What is the answer to this phe- 
nomenonal restoration of the beaver? 
Simple. The initiative to transplant 
in the first place, nearly ideal habitat, 
enforced legal protection, and scien- 
tific management provide the answer. 
Optimum habitat was provided by a 
newly-established second-growth for- 
est which in many places was com- 
posed of ideal food trees, particularly 
the large stands of aspens which fol- 
lowed lumbering and fires. In the 
mountain valleys, the beavers could 
find food and dam-building materials 
within a few feet of the stream 
banks. Here was a beaver paradise! 


Credit Due 


But for the initiative for trans- 
plantation and for the provision of 
adequate protection and sound man- 


agement once these animals were 
transplanted, the people of the state 
owe a vote of thanks to the Game 
Commission. It was they who bought 
the original stock; it was they who 
proposed the law which passed the 
Legislature in 1903 providing a pen- 
alty of $100 for killing or capturing 
beavers; it was the Game protectors 
of this conservation body who en- 
forced this law and subsequent leg- 
islation pertaining to the beaver; and 
it was this Commission which has 
wisely managed this valuable resource 
by carefully-regulated seasons and bag 
limits. 

But this restoration miracle has 
benefited more than just the trap 
per. The beaver has become one of 
the outstanding attractions — 
the wild animals of the state, an 
nature lovers and tourists find count- 
less hours of pleasure in a 
these artisans and their work. Hote 
and tourist-home owners admit that 
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the presence of’ beaver dams in the 
region aids greatly in attracting trade. 


Best Dam Builders Anywhere 

There is good reason why people 
delight in watching beavers in their 
natural habitat. The construction of 
their dams and lodges may not re- 
quire as great a degree of creative 
skill as the comb of the honeybee or 
the web of the spider, but the end 
result is much more spectacular. The 
breastwork of one dam in Montana 
was found to be 2,140 feet long! The 
height of a beaver dam may measure 
from 10 to 18 feet or as little as a few 
inches. A dam in Wyoming, 30 feet 
long and 18 feet high impounded 
over 75,000,000 gallons of water and 
created a lake almost a mile in cir- 
cumference. Yet, in spite of the tre- 
mendous pressure exerted by these 
many thousands of tons of water, 
this dam held. Often these struc- 
tures of sticks and mud will remain 
intact through floods which wash out 


man-made dams of reinforced con- 
crete. In fact, all over the country 
there are examples of dams still in- 
tact and holding water after a hun- 
dred or more years. 

Construction is actually relatively 
simple but involves a tremendous’ 
amount of labor. Once the site has 
been selected (often without the dis- 
play of much engineering skill), the 
beavers begin by placing green poles 
and limbs in the channel more or less 
parallel with the banks. These are 
anchored against convenient rocks or 
logs, and mud and stones are placed 
on top to hold them in position. As 
more poles and limbs are added, the 
weight of the mass holds the dam 
in place. When the original chan- 
nel is blocked off to a sufficient height, 
mud is carried in large quantities 
onto the upstream ends of the poles 
until these are completely covered. 
Thus, the finished dam, on the down- 
stream side, presents a tangled mass 
of hundreds or thousands of poles 


District Game Protector Ray Sickles, left, and Deputy Bill Guiney inspect a large beaver 
house in the Conneaut marshes. From these marshes and others like them in Crawford 
County, more than 500 beavers were trapped in 1950. 


Hal Harrison Photo 
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and limbs, criss-crossed and _inter- 
twined much like a giant brush heap, 
whereas the upstream side is a sloping 
ramp of mud and stones. Most of the 
stones found in a beaver dam weigh 
five pounds or less and are carried 
by a single beaver, but a 120 pound 
stone was reported to have been 
placed on a dam by the cooperative 
efforts of four beavers. 


Tale of a Beaver Tail 


Poles, limbs, and branches are held 
tightly by one end in the beaver’s 
teeth and towed downstream to the 
breast of the dam where they are 
placed into position. The tail is not 
used at any time in dam _ building 
except as it may aid in swimming or 
balancing. All mud and stones are 
carried clasped tightly to the beaver’s 
breast by its front feet. Once the job 
is completed, the labors continue be- 
cause there is constant need for re- 
pair to keep the water at maximum 
depth. Leaks occur because of the 
rotting and settling of the ‘wood and 
because of floods washing portions 
of the top layers away. All members 
of the colony, except kits, aid in this 
maintenance work. 


The size of a dam, or the number 
of dams in a given area, is not a 
good indication of the beaver popula- 
tion. As fast as food trees are ex- 
hausted, the beavers move either up 
or down stream and build another. 
If food is not plentiful, one colony 
may build and maintain several size- 
able dams and give the false im- 





pression of the existence of sev 
colonies. ia 

Dams are not the only feats of 
engineering skill, however, for beavers 
build lodges and dig rather remark. § 
able canals. The lodges are usually” 
no more than a large heap of poles, 
limbs, and mud with a hollow cham: 
ber inside. The entrance to this cham) 
ber is always under water, and permits 
access to the water and the feed stored | 
at the bottom of the pond even when 
it is completely frozen over. Addi- 
tional materials are added each year, | 
and a lodge which is used for several 
years may grow to immense propor. | 
tions and may even contain cham. | 
bers located at two or three different 
levels. One Wisconsin beaver lodge 
measured 4o feet wide and 14 feet 
high. a 
The canals of beavers are thought © 
by some naturalists to represent a 
greater display of intelligence than * 
dams or lodges. These canals are 
dug as an aid in securing food when 
the supply is some distance from 
water. Seton reports finding a beaver 
canal in New York State which was 
654 feet long and nearly 4 feet wide. 
This canal led to a grove of aspen 
and yellow birch which was cut for 
food and dam building materials. 
Probably a canal of this magnitude 
represented the work of several gen- 
erations of beavers. These canals often 
terminate in tote roads over which 
the beavers drag the cut up portions 
of the felled trees. 

... To Be Continued 






















TIPS FOR BEAVER 


‘TRAPPERS 


If you plan a trap-line for the valuable “broad-tail” during the 1951 
open season, 7:00 a.m. February 15 to 12:00 noon March 1, know and 
abide by these important rules and regulations designed to conserve and 
perpetuate Pennsylvania's beaver population. 

Season and daily bag limit is 2 beavers, to be taken by traps only. No 


trapping is permitted at Commission-posted dams. 
One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. 


not trap beavers. 


Non-residents may 


Traps must not be set on the structure of any beaver dam or house, or 


within 25 feet of the waterline of the structure of either. 


Pelts must be 


tagged within 10 days after the season closes and may not be sold or 
otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game 


Protector in the District or County where they were trapped. 


f bore now he sat very quiet and 
looking as if he’d rather be in- 
visible, a tall shy kid with curious 
light blue eyes and brown hair that 
curled down-forehead like a pig's tail. 


But now he was talking. Talking 
to a group of senior sportsmen, talk- 
ing with sun-browned hands swing- 
ing and curious blue eyes popping 
and glistening. 

The change from shy quiet to ex- 
cited talking kid came at the exact 
moment I asked how he'd like the 
Junior Conservation Camp the Mon- 
roe County Federation of Sportsmen 
had sent him to. Then we saw him 
get that very-good-for-a-boy, feeling of 
importance. His blue eyes took fire 
because he knew something we didn’t 
know; something which would in- 
terest us. He lost self-consciousness 
and was full of talk. Good talk. Out- 
door talk. Not street talk. Clean 
talk, as clean as mountain rivers and 
big blue sky. 


So the kid with the curious light 
blue eyes told us about a project 
that is one of organized Pennsylva- 
nia sportsmen’s greatest achievements: 
the Tonlan Conservation Camps. As 
the kid spoke, occasionally back- 
handing the pig’s tail of hair from 
his eye, I let my mind drift back 
twenty-odd years. What a grand ex- 
perience the sportsmen had given this 
boy! Likely, it was the high-point 
of his young life, an experience that 
would stand high in.his memory as 
a grown man. I thought: what need 
would there be for a juvenile court 
if every boy could attend such a 
camp? 

“Boy, did they feed us at that 
camp!” the blue-eyed kid exclaimed. 
“I ate so much I knew pop would 
be ashamed of me if he knew. Every- 
body musf have gained a couple 
pounds the way they ate!” 

Laughingly a senior sportsman 
asked, “If you ate so darned much, 











Penn State Photo 


Junior sportsmen, gathered together at a Conservation Camp such as this, are outstanding 


, 


examples of “Americanism” in action. 


weren't you learn 
something?” 

“Heck, no! They made everything 
so interesting;’’ And then the blue- 
eyed kid told us things we didn’t 
know. A man is a kid at heart, and 
I know my eyes were bigger and my 
lips hanging some as I listened. The 
kid told us how to make fish line 
from bark. How to get water from 
grape vines. What kind of berries 
you can eat when lost in the woods. 

I guess there is a little of the 
Indian in American blood. Talk 


too groggy to 


such as the kid gave us makes you 


eager to hear. You like it. You 
smell woods-smoke and hemlock 
boughs and shotgun powder. You 


hear the foxes 
hounds barking. 

“How did you live at camp?” one 
of the senior sportsmen wanted to 
know. 

“Oh, we had dandy little cabins 
that made us snug as a bunch of 
bugs.” The kid described the cabin 
and then bragged about the mar- 
velous counsellers they had. “Course 


yapping and _ the 
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we had to keep the place looking 
like something . . but any work, 
even the K. P. duty we all had once, 
was just fun. You know, another 
thing I'll never forget, is meeting 
guys from all over Pennsylvania. Till 
I went to that camp I'd never met 
a guy from outside eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. It was interesting to hear 
what fellows say from the coal regions 
or western Pennsylvania did for fun. 
Naturally, I bragged a lot about the 
Poconos—"’ 

“Maybe exaggerated a little,” one 
of the senior sportsmen suggested, 
smiling, no doubt at memory of his 
own youthful exaggerations. 

“Well there was one guy maybe I 
stretched things a little when I talked 
to,” the kid admitted and looked 
thoughtfully serious. “He thought 
there was no place like his home 
town. So I had to make our deer 
more plentiful and the rabbits bigger 
and, darn, I guess I did make our 
hills grow some and our rivers flow 
a little deeper . . . but darn! He 
insisted on slinging it, so I had to 
do something!” 

We all had a good laugh and the 
kid went on, “One day they took us 
up on a fire tower. Showed us the 
instruments they use to spot fire and 
instruments they use to make up 
weather information. Was that tower 
ever high! One guy got half-way 
up and sat down on a step and 
wormed his way back down. He 
couldn't take it. I felt kind of funny 
in my belly, but darn if I was going 
to let anybody know it!” 

“What else did they show you 
about the woods?” a senior sports- 
man prompted. 


“Well for one thing, they showed 
us how to fell a tree. There’s a trick 
to that stunt I never knew. And they 
taught us how to read a compass, 
and taught us how to identify trees 
and birds and flowers. Of course not 
all trees and birds and flowers, but 
some of ’em at least! Oh yeah, I darn 
near forgot, they took: us to a tree 


nursery, too. That's interesting to 
see how they collect the seeds and 
make beds for young trees to grow 
and how they transplant them after a 
couple yeats.” 


“That’s something I’ve never seen,” 
a senior admitted. 


“But how about guns?” another 
senior asked the kid. “Teach you 
anything about guns?” 


“Boy, did they!” The kid’s blue 
eyes jumped with excitement. “They 
took us right out on a rifle range 
and taught us how to use a rifle. I 
thought I knew a little about a gun 
but I soon found out I didn’t know 
nothing.” 

We were very much interested. Our 
local junior club had a twenty-two 
rifle team, and Tom McCool, one of 
the Poconos’ best gun and rifle men, 
had given them lectures on safety 
precautions and care of weapons. 

The boy with the curious light blue 
eyes was a member of our local jun- 
ior club. The Junior Sportsmen, 
it’s called, a branch of Pocono Moun- 
tain Sportsmen’s Association, with the 
home county Monroe. This club was 
organized in 1948 and already has 
over one hundred members from 11 
to 16 years old. 

“Your pop tells me you like to 
sleep late mornings,” a senior mem- 
ber told the kid, grinning as he 
spoke. “Did they let you sleep late 
out there?” 

“Like heck, they got us out of bed 
at six-fifteen. But it’s easy to get out 
of bed when you have something to 
look forward to. Then too, don’t 
forget it was lights out at ten o'clock.” 

“Lights out!” exclaimed a senior 
sportsman. “Sounds pretty much 
like the army. I'll bet you kids 
didn’t fall asleep right at ten o'clock. 
Bet there was a lot of short-sheeting 
and putting shavings in bed and stuff 
like that.” 

The kid with the curious light 
blue eyes smiled. “We kidded around 
a lot, but if you made too much 
racket after lights out a counsellor 
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bawled you out. They weren’t what 
you could call strict, but you couldn't 
do just as you darned please either.” 

Then the kid went over to a nearby 
table, where we saw him fumbling 
among booklets and papers. While 
fumbling he explained that all of 
these publications had beef given 
him at the camp. 

“I forgot to tell you about soil 
conservation. Boy, I never knew how 
the good soil of farms and wood- 
lands could wash right down the 
rivers. And how erosion could af- 
fect wildlife. Gosh, they made soil 
conservation as interesting as fly 
tying.” 

“You learned to tie flies, too?” I 
wondered. 
“Sure. 

flies?” 

I nodded, smiling. Then, on one 
of the blue-eyed boy’s papers, I read 
the summary of subjects and person- 
nel in charge of teaching. There 
was Survival, under Charles Riden- 


Want me to tie you some 


our, John Dittmar, James Dittmar 
and Don Kepler. Forests and Waters; 
Ben Gipple, William H. Smith, R. E, 
Chamberlin, C. A. Lightner, John E, 
Aughanbaugh, Albert A. Mickalitis, 
Spoil Bank Area and Forest: Dr, 
William Bramble, Prof. H. Norton 
Cope, Darrel F. Russ, Geoffrey B, 
Coleman, David P. Worley. Sanitary 
Water Board: John W. Gittens. Soil 
Conservation: Henry Warner, Hayes 
Palmer, Maynard Hench, Walter 
Steputis, Roy Harnish, John Kline, 
Mr. Kimmel. Fish Commission: C, R, 
Buller, Arthur D. Bradford. Wildlife 
Research: Dr. Ward M. Sharp. Game 
Commission: Wilbur M. Cramer, A. 
Clinton Ganster, Samuel Reed, Jos- 
eph A. Chick, Arthur G. Logue. Wil- 
lard Johns. Meteorology: Prof. Larry 
Perez. Mineral Resources: Albert 
Ingham, S. H. Cathcart. Archery: Mr. 
Clayton Shenk and Mr. Troutwein. 

I realized suddenly that the Con- 
servation Camp was in reality a short 
outdoor college course! 


Trapping instruction by Game Commission experts gave the young sportsmen valuable 
information on predator control and the fur harvest. 
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“They took us right out on a rifle range and taught us how to use a rifle.” 


“One thing our club wants to 
start,” the enthusiastic blue-eyed boy 
went on, “is a fire-fighting squad. 
Heck, we can help if the Poconos 
catches on fire this fall! We were 
shown all kinds of ways to fight fires 
and all kinds of fire-fighting equip- 
ment.” . 

As he talked, I realized that some of 
the greatest problems of our junior 
club were being answered. For our 
junior club is a pioneer outfit. There 
hasn’t been too much experimenta- 
tion with such organizations. We had 
no trouble getting membership for 
the club, but we had a lot of trouble 
finding suitable projects to keep the 
boys busy and subjects to teach at 
meetings. 

“Why not have the district forester 
take the boys on a tour of our local 
fire towers?” I was thinking. “Then 
we could have a good compass chase 
some night. And if we could get one 
of our local fly-tiers to hold a 
school—” 

After three years of working with 
our junior club, we realize some of 
our big mistakes. Our biggest mistake 
was feeding heavily to get the kids to 
meetings. That was an expensive mis- 
take. “Chow” isn’t necessary. Good 
informative outdoor movies are the 
best drawing card. Next, interesting 
and short-winded speakers. 

Most important of all, you must 
make the boys feel, by projects (game 


feeding, rifle teams, tree planting, 
etc.), that they are doing something 
worthwhile. 


That’s why the blue-eyed boy, and 
the rest of those fellows who attended 
summer camp, came back so enthusi- 
astic. They felt that they had learned 
something worthwhile. 

When the Junior Sportsman’s Club 
had its first meeting two years ago I 
remember a shy, awkward kid who 
usually sat alone seldom speaking, 
looking straight ahead with a sort of 
embalmed smile. He never missed a 
meeting but added little with his 
presence. “He hasn’t found himself,” 
one of our senior members expressed 
it. 

All of us remember that shy and 
awkward kid, and that’s why we are 
so proud of this same boy today. He’s 
still shy, until you talk about outdoor 
sports or conservation. Then he talks 
with assurance. He talks with such as- 
surance that the boys have elected 
him as club president. 

I watched him conduct his first 
meeting. He kept the boys orderly 
and interested, and you saw their 
heads eagerly held forward when he 
spoke of Junior Conservation Camp. 

He is the kid with the curious light 
blue eyes—and he is a produet of the 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania. We can 
all be proud. 

..+ The End. 




























OST persons have a good fund 

of hunting stories to tell in the 
evenings when the talk turns to other 
days, other hunting trips. Tales of 
successful chases, thrilling moments, 
perfect marksmanship—and the dead 
game falls all around the room, 
killed by the deadly fire of guns 
loaded with high-powered anecdote. 
When the conversation turns thus, I 
make myself useful by shovelling out 
the game already killed to make room 
for the next batch brought down by 
ensuing verbal discharges, and I re- 
main discreetly silent. I can’t match 
them story for story because most 
of my big moments seem to concern 
game that wasn’t killed. 

This isn’t due entirely to a lack of 
marksmanship on my part, but to a 
disconcerting habit the game has of 
appearing when or where it shouldn't. 





Che Ones That Got Away 


BY BILL WOLF 


Everyone has recollections of game 
encountered out of season, or under 
circumstances where shooting was im- 
possible, but I feel that I have had 
more than my share of such ex- 
periences. 

Smoked Venison 


‘There was the time we were bear 
hunting several seasons ago. Five of 
us met around noon for lunch, and 
built a warming fire well up the side 
of a ridge where we could keep an 
eye on the edge of the swamp at the 
base of the rise. The leaves were 
clown and visibility was good. Smoke 
from our fire drifted down the slope 
toward the swamp. 

We heard the animal moving be- 
fore we could see it, and had a few 
tense minutes until a buck deer 
emerged from the rhododendron well 
below us, whereupon we relaxed. 
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Deer were not yet in season, of course, 
although this buck would make a 
nice trophy for someone in a few days. 

He fed casually and undisturbed 
until he caught a whiff of the smoke. 
He cocked his’ head and_ looked 
straight up the hill. We didn’t move 
or talk. He returned to browsing, 
but seemed disturbed by the odor and 
gradually started ‘to follow up the 
trail of smoke, climbing toward us. 

You know the rest of it, naturally. 
That buck deer eventually climbed 
right up to the fire, gawked at the five 
ynotionless figures sitting around it 
unly a few feet away from him, then 
turned nonchalantly and resumed 
feeding on his way down the slope. 
Once or twice he looked back, as 
though wondéring just what he had 
seen. 

Something like that would never 
happen in deer season, not even 
on opening morning before the deer 
are frightened and _ stirred up. 
Curiosity had led it to within a peb- 
ble toss from us, an easy target, but 
I have never had such luck when 
deer were legal. There are times 
when I feel that buck deer spend all 
their sparetime reading the game laws 
pertaining to seasons. 

The number of bucks I have seen 
just before or after a season is nearly 
as impressive as the number I fail 
to see when hunting for them. On 


another occasion, four of us were 
hunting grouse on the last day of the 
season (and the day before deer 
season opened, except for an inter- 
vening Sunday) and stopped to rest 
and talk. Undismayed by the noise 
we were making, and the fact that we 
were in plain sight, a huge buck with 
a 10-point wide spread walked right 
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up to us. It, too, stared several 
minutes, snorted and ambled quietly 
away. Of course, we were back in 
that region opening morning, and, 
of course, we didn’t see the buck. 

The distressing thing about it is 
that, in the past ten seasons, I ‘have 
seen exactly two bucks when they 
were legal, and one of those was too 
far away and traveling too fast for 
me to waste ammunition or even 
hope to hit it. That's extraordinary 
considering that I hunt in fair to 
good deer country, and spend the 
better part of a week, at least, deer 
hunting each year. My friends go 
out at' the same time, and same place, 
and at least get a shot at a buck. 

This is no complaint, but just an 
attempt to explain why I often re- 
main silent when the hunting stories 
are going around. And deer aren't 
the only things that cross me up, 
either. 

On one other last day of grouse 
season, we practically had to push 
deer out of our road as we walked 
through the woods. They acted like 
cows, getting in our road—but we 
didn’t get much grouse shooting. We 
saw far more deer than grouse. Then, 
when. deer season opened a day later, 
we hunted the same territory, and I 
could have literally caught grouse 
with my bare hands. I was walking 
along with rifle ready for any deer 
that might be stupid enough to come 
by when I nearly leaped out of my 
skin at an uproar at my feet. 

It sounded like a lot of :22 auto- 
matics firing with machinegun rapid- 
ity. I recovered enough from shock 
to look down and seé two grouse all 
tangled up in a maze of roots where 
they had been hiding, trying desper- 
ately to get out from under my feet, 
and bouncing back and forth like 
dice in a wire cage. Their beating 
wings created the noise. I could 
have reached down and picked up 
both before they broke free. And I 
dlidn’t see any deer that day. 


Once I spent several fruitless days 


deer hunting, and on the fourth day 
settled down on a sunny slope for a 
rest after eating lunch. I fell aslee 
and was wakened by a strange oul 
It resembled the ticking of a watch, 
but I had no watch with me. 


I opened my eyes and there, right 
beside me, was a grouse feeding on 
the ground. The ticking noise was 
made by its bill tapping on the leaves 
as it fed. I could have snatched it 
without moving because it was no 
more than a foot from my head. | 
scarcely breathed, and it went right 
on eating, gradually moving away 
from me. It was not aware of m 
presence at any time, I’m convinced. 


When it got a few yards away, I 
raised myself cautiously, to see where 
it had gone. There was a moment 
of dead silence, then it exploded into 
the air, frightened at last. 

But would a deer come up to me 
when sleeping like that while hunting 
deer? Of course, not. 


Bird In Hand 


A friend of mine had a somewhat 
similar experience, only more un- 
usual. He, too, was deer hunting 
when a grouse walked right up to 
him. He picked it up. It was alert 
and bright-eyed, not sick and not in- 
jured so far as he could tell. It 
showed no signs of fear. 

So there he was, holding a live and 
unafraid grouse in his hands, and 
he was overcome with a horrible fear 
that no one in his camp would be- 
lieve him. In fact, he could scarcely 
believe it was a genuine, live bird 
he held. He did the only thing pos- 
sible to prove his story. He put the 
bird gently in his game pocket and 
hightailed it back to camp. After 
everyone had seen the bird, he tossed 
it lightly into the air and it flew 
away as any normal grouse—except 
that it wasn’t a normal bird. 

It deserves a place in a listing of 
trophies such as I keep mentally, 
called Game That I Might Have 
Killed, but Didn’t. Like that ground- 
hog that did an insane thing one 
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spring day when Nate Hall and I 
were setting up tackle for trout fish- 
ing in the hill country. 

The woodchuck came shuffling up 
the road, saw us, and decided we 
were pretty interesting characters. 
He sat down and watched intently as 
we put the rods together. He looked 
critical as we strung the line through 
the guides and tied on leaders. When 
the flies were tied on and we started 
down to the stream, the woodchuck 
got off his haunches and waddled 


along, like a pet dog. He followed us 
along the stream for some distance, 
and, then, apparently deciding there 
‘ were more interesting things to do 
than watch us, he set off for parts un- 
known. 

The astonishing friendliness some- 
times shown by wild things is well 
known to the men who hunt them; 
but I can’t understand why they have 
to show it when they are out of 
season! 


The Bear That Wasn’t There 
More puzzling than game that ap- 
pears out of season is game that 
doesn’t appear at all. This may be 
a hard-to-believe statement; but in 
all the years that I have lived, fished, 


hunted and camped in the woods of 
Pennsylvania, I have never seen a live 
black bear there. 

I have hunted bears, and saw none. 
I have been deer hunting, and have 
come upon fresh bear tracks and 
even droppings, still steaming in the 
cold air—but I’ve never seen the ani- 
mal itself. 

Most of my Pennsylvania fishing is 
done in good bear country, and you 
would think that sooner or later I 
would come upon one. I camped 


= — or" 


~ 


back in the mountains for long 
periods at a stretch and see bear signs 
on the trees everywhere—but, as far 
as I’m concerned, the black bear oi 
Pennsylvania is a non-existent animal, 
a mythical beast invented by adults to 
scare children into obedience. 


The strange thing about this bear 
that isn’t there in Pennsylvania is 
that I see them in almost every other 
place that I visit, in Maine, Quebec, 
Ontario, and just last September I 
scared the devil out of a brown bear 
on the St. Croix river between Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin when, the boat 
in which I was floating downstream 
came up to it silently as it ate a meal 
on a rock. 
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But I can’t even tell other hunters 
about the bear I saw in Pennsylvania 
and missed when they get to talking 
about what they have seen. Such 
things can lead to an inferiority com- 
plex. Why, one of my friends was 
fishing this past spring in a place 
where there aren’t supposed to be 
any bears, and was startled out of 
his wits by coming face to face with 
one on a path beside the stream. 


Unexpected Pleasures 

Finally, there is that other phenom- 
enom with which all hunters are 
acquainted—the game that gets up 
at the worst possible moment for 
shooting. It’s all very well to say 
that a smart hunter is prepared at all 
times; but what do you do when 
crawling on your belly, pushing your 
rifle ahead of you, to get through a 
rhododendron hell, and meet an 
equally startled buck deer while in 
this position? 

That happened to a friend of mine, 
an experienced hunter who goes after 
deer each year despite a .30-40 Krag 
bullet which he still carries in his 
head, nearly a score of years after it 
was put there by a careless gunner in 
Michigan, and which destroyed the 
sight in one eye. 

He got the buck, but not at that 
moment because he couldn’t even 
raise his rifle in the tangle. The 
buck foolishly stayed in the rhodo- 
dendron until the hunter got clear. 
It was one of the nicest deer, by the 
way, that I have ever seen taken in 
the western Poconos, with 14 points 
and an unusually wide spread of 
antlers. 

The hunter was lucky. Usually, 
such situations wind up with the gun- 
ner staring helplessly while the deer 
bounds away. In the same way, 
pheasants have an annoying habit of 


getting up just as you are crawling 
through some strands of barbed wire 
with your gun on the ground. Or 
rabbits will bounce into action be. 
side you, just when you and some 
hunting companion have paused at 
the end of a field to talk, and have 
your guns broken open for safety’s 
sake. 

Likewise, grouse ordinarily aren't 
encountered on the roofs of build- 
ings; but I met one there. The only 
grouse I met that day. I had driven 
up to the mountains, arriving at 
noon. After a sandwich I got my gun 
out of the car and started walking 
into the woods. There were a num- 
ber of small cabins around the road- 
side hote] and I was just reaching 
into my pocket for some shells when 
a grouse took off from the roof of a 
small structure. 

Of course, I couldn’t shoot. 

When the season is over (grouse, 
deer, rabbit, bear or any season), the 
birds and animals read about it in 
the papers, and come out of seclusion. 
They dance down the road, they leap 
into the air, they gaze with mocking 
eyes from the shrubbery at the man 
who has put his gun aside for another 
season. They know, they know! 

Surprisingly, I don’t mind too much 
taking a back seat when the stories 
are told in the evening about the 
kills made on other hunts. I listen, 
not enviously, and reflect that at least 
I never had to clean and pluck or 
skin the Game That I Might Have 
Killed, But Didn’t. And I don’t have 
to shovel out the game killed by 
deadly anecdote from the barroom, 
country kitchen or parlor where the 
stories are told. I do it voluntarily 
to help keep the floor clean. 

There are some advantages to the 
kind of luck I have experienced. 

. . The End 
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ag the past winter the news- 
papers throughout the state car- 
ried periodic reports about Snowy 
Owls, for these large white visitors 
from the Arctic regions were seen in 
virtually every part of Pennsylvania. 
The winter of 1949-1950 was an “in- 
vasion year.” Although a few of 
these owls reach Pennsylvania almost 
every winter, there are periodic win- 
ters when they come down from the 
North in large numbers. This seems 
to happen about every fourth winter. 
It is explained by the fact that there 
is a periodic scarcity of food for 
these birds on the tundras of the 
far North, so they are forced to 
seek food elsewhere in regions often 
far to the north of their normal 
range. 

In their northern homeland Snowy 
Owls subsist principally ont mice and 
lemmings, particularly during the 
winter months. At intervals of ap- 


* Leader, 
Mammals (Northeast sector). 
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proximately four years there seems to 
be a general and precipitous decline 
in the population of these rodents, 
and consequently there is food scar- 
city for the predatory birds and 
mammals which ordinarly consider 
them as their “bread and butter.” 
Marked invasions of Snowy Owls 
have occurred in the northeastern 
United States during the winters of 
1926-1927, 1930-1931, 1934-1935, 1937- 
1938, 1941-1942, 1945-1946, and again 
during the winter of 1949-1950. On 
the basis of this four-year cycle we 
may reasonably expect another in- 
vasion of these owls to occur during 
the winter of 1953-1954. A sharp 
decline in the rodent population in 
the far North apparently occurred 
immeditely proceding each of these 
Snowy Owl invasion years. 

The Snowy Owl is a large and 
spectacular bird. Some individuals 
are almost pure white while others 


of Pennsylvania 
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Lynwood Chase Photo 
The Snowy Owl is a large and spectacular bird. Some individuals are almost pure white 
while others are quite heavily barred with dusky brown. 
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are quite heavily barred with dusky 
brown. The male birds are con- 
siderably smaller than the females, 
and they are generally much whiter. 
Large individuals may have a wing 
spread of as much as 65 inches. 
Snowy Owls have an extensive cir- 
cumpolar distribution, and they are 
found in the Arctic regions of both 
the eastern and western hemispheres. 
They breed north of the limit of 
tree growth, and their nests are placed 
on the ground. The clutch of eggs 
usually numbers from five to eight, 
but as many as thirteen have been 
recorded. : 

The previous invasion of 1945-1946 
was considered by ornithologists as 
one of the most noteworthy on rec- 
ord. It extended across the continent 
from Washington and British Colum- 
bia to the Atlantic Seaboard (Gross, 
1947), In Pennsylvania, however, the 
invasion during the past winter seems 
to have been of a much greater mag- 
nitude than that of the winter of 
1945-1946. Many _ correspondents 
stated that they had seen Snowy 
Owls for the first time, and the re- 
ports indicate that in many _ locali- 
ties they were more numerous dur- 
ing the past winter than at any time 
in the memory of old residents. 


The first reports of the presence 
of Snowy Owls in the state began 
to trickle in shortly after the middle 
of November 1949, and _ thereafter 
they became widespread ‘and numer- 
ous. Apparently the influx of the 
birds reached a peak between the 
first and the fifteenth of December, 
for approximately 50% of the birds 
reported were either killed or ob- 
served during that period. There 
was a marked decline in the number 
of records after the middle of De- 
cember, but they continued to be 
seen in fairly large numbers until 
about the middle of January 1950. 
Thereafter few reports were received, 
none of them later than the first of 
March. 


Extent and magnitude of the 1949-1950 
invasion in Pennsylvania 


Following a request for informa- 
tion on the occurrence ‘of Snowy 
Owls in the state, which was pub- 
lished in the PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME NEWS for February 1950, we 
received correspondence from a num- 
ber of persons residing in practically 
all parts of Pennsylvania. At many 
of the localities more than one owl 
was seen or killed. A summation by 
regions and counties is presented in 
tabular form. It must be remembered 
that the table is based on birds re- 
ported. It can be assumed that owls 
occurred in many other localities, 
and that a great many of the birds 
which were both seen and _ killed 
were not reported. 


From the reports which were re- 
ceived it is obvious that these owls 
were fairly well distributed over the 
state. Inasmuch as the Snowy Owl 
is not a bird of the forest, it was 
to be expected that relatively few 
returns would be received from the 
more heavily wooded and mountain- 
ous regions of the state. The dis- 
tribution of the records which were 
received quite definitely follows a 
pattern corresponding to ‘the more 
open and agricultural sections. 


The most noteworthy concentra- 
tion of birds occurred ‘in’ Erie 
County, along the southern shore of 
Lake Erie. Large numbers were re- 
ported throughout Erie, Crawford, 
and Warren counties in the north- 
western portion of the state. Game 
Protector Clifford L. Ruth reported 
that upwards of fifty of these owls 
were killed in the eastern portion 
of Erie County alone, and that a 
great many more were seen. Twenty 
or more birds were killed on Presque 
Isle alone, and it has been reported 
that sixteen were killed there on a 
single day. Game Protector Sickles 
states that at least sixteen were killed 
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in the Pymatuning region in west- 
ern Crawford County. 

In the central portion of the state 
reports were rather scattered, but 
there were apparently local concen- 
trations in the agricultural valleys 
even in this section. From Montour 
County, Game Protector Bruce P. 
Yeager reported that the birds were 
more numerous than at any time 
during his tenure as a game protec- 
tor in that section. He stated that 
fifteen had been taken in the north- 
ern part of Montour County during 
the last week of November and the 
month of December. At least a half 
dozen are known to have been killed 
in the vicinity of State College, Cen- 
tre County. There were scattered 
reports of owls both seen and killed 
in Bedford, Fulton, and Franklin 
counties. 

Snowy Owls were evidently un- 
usually numerous in the agricultral 
areas of southeastern Pennsylvania, 
where they were often seen even in 
the towns and villages. Many per- 
sons reported having seen one of these 
owls perched on a roof top, on a 
pole, or on a television aerial. Sev- 
eral reports were received of owls 
the residents of this Section of Penn- 
having been seen in towns like York, 
Lititz, and Lancaster. To most of 
the residents of this section of Penn- 
sylvania, the sight of one of these 
big, white, Arctic owls was a novel 
experience. Strangely enough, there 
were very few reports of Snowy Owls 
farther north in the eastern part of 
the state; and likewise very few from 
the extreme southwestern section. Ap- 
parently the birds did not drift as far 
south in the western part of the 
state as they did in the eastern por- 
tion, at least not in very great num- 
bers. Beaver, Washington, and 
Greene counties in the southwest 
were among the few counties in the 
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state from which we received no 
reports. 


Economic Status of the Snowy Owl 


The Snowy Owl is not protected by 
law in Pennsylvania. Its status as 
a predator has been argued pro and 
con in the press, particularly during 
the recent invasion. Ordinarily it 
may be regarded as a “rare and in- 
frequent visitor from the North, and 
as such it is of comparatively little 
economic significance. Several cor- 
respondents during the past winter 
stated that they had observed the 
birds in the act of eating rabbits 
which they apparently had killed. 
Near Cambridge Springs seven Snowy 
Owls were killed at one farm where 
they had been making inroads on 
guinea fowls. Six of these owls were 
trapped on Ford Island, near Lines- 
ville, at a pen where 3,000 ringnecked 
pheasants were being held during the 
winter months. None of the corres- 
pondents in other parts of the state 
reported losses of poultry to Snowy 
Owls. Merrill Wood, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Zoology at Pennsylvania 
State College, reports that three owls 
of this species were killed at the 
college poultry plant. However, Mr. 
Wood stated that “the poultry plant 
has all chickens under wire in win- 
ter, but the area is excellent for rats 
and mice.” 

Dr. George M Sutton (1927) pub- 
lished the results of his examination 
of 123 stomachs of Snowy Owls taken 
in Pennsylvania. Sixty-three of the 
stomachs were empty. Of the re- 
maining 60 the remains of cottontail 
rabbits were found in 26 stomachs, 
field mice in 9, unidentified rodents 
in 9g, and fox squirrel and skunk 
were each found in a single stomach. 
The remains of chickens were found 
in g stomachs, pigeons and ducks 
were each found in g stomachs, bob- 
white quail in 4, ruffed grouse in 3, 
ring-necked pheasant in one, and the 
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remains of small birds occurred in 
g stomachs. Dr. Alfred O. Gross 
(1944) comments that in most sec- 
tions of the country the Snowy Owl 
destroys many Norway rats and other 
injurious rodents. 


Summary of Occurrences of Snowy Owls 
By Counties (1949-1950) 


NORTHWESTERN: 


Erie—Many reported seen; between 
50 and 100 killed. 

Crawford—Many seen; between 25 
and 50 killed. 

Warren—Several seen; at least 10 
killed. 

Mercer—Two reported seen; one 
reported killed. 

Venango—One reported seen. 

Lawrence—At least 6 known to 
have been killed. 

Butler—One reported killed. 

Jefferson—Two reported seen; one 
reported killed. 

Forest—No records. 

Clarion—No records. 


SOUTHWESTERN: 


Allegheny—Two reported seen. 
Westmoreland—Two reported 
killed. 
Fayette—One reported killed. 
Indiana—Four reported seen; two 
reported killed. 
Cambria—One reported killed. 
Beaver—No records. 
Armstrong—No records. 
Somerset—No records. 
Washington—No records. 
Greene—No records. 


NORTHCENTRAL: 


McKean—Two reported seen. 
Potter—Two reported killed. 
Tioga—Two reported seen; seven 
reported killed. 
Elk—Two reported seen. 
Lycoming—One reported seen. 
Center—Six reported killed;  sev- 
eral others reported seen. 
Union—Two reported seen. 
Montour—Fifteen reported killed. 
Cameron—No records. 


Clinton—No records. 
Clearfield—No records. 
Northumberland—No records. 


SOUTHCENTRAL: 


Perry—One reported seen. 
Bedford—One reported killed 
Fulton—One reported killed. 
Franklin—Four reported seen. 
Cumberland—One reported seen. 
York—Five reported seen. 
Blair—No records. 
Huntingdon—No records. 
Mifflin—No records. 
Juniata—No records. 
Adams—No records. 


NORTHEASTERN: 


Susquehanna—One reported killed. 
Wayne—One reported killed; one 
reported seen. 
Pike—One reported seen. 
Lackawanna—One reported killed. 
Luzerne—Five reported killed. 
Monroe—One reported seen. 
Columbia—One reported killed. 
Bradford—No records. 
Sullivan—No records. 
Wyoming—No records. 


Snowy Owls are not protected in Penn- 


sylvania and many are killed during their 
periodic invasions of the Commonwealth. 
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SOUTHEASTERN: Bucks—No records. 
Lebanon—No records. 


Northampton—Five reported killed. Philadelphia—No records. 


Lehigh—One reported seen; one re- : . 
ported killed. Literature Cited 
Berks—One reported killed. Gross, Alfred O. 4 
Schuylkill—Two reported killed; . 1944. Food of the Snowy Owl, 4 
one reported seen. Auk, 61: 1-18. j 
Dauphin—Three reported seen; two 1947. Cyclic Invasions of the Snowy) 
reported killed. Owl and the Migration of # ® 
Lancaster—Three reported seen. 1945-1946. Auk 64: 584-601. | 
Chester—One reported seen; two Sutton, George M. ; 
reported killed. 1927. The Invasion of Goshawks § 
Montgomery—One reported seen; and Snowy Owls During the 
one reported killed. Winter of 1926-1927. Cardi- @ 
Delaware—One reported seen; one nal 2 (2): 35-41. 4 
reported killed. . . . The End 
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PGC Photo By Batcheler 
Unlike many hawks and owls, the Snowy Owl becomes quite tame in captivity. By 
nature this rare visitor to Pennsylvania is slow moving and graceful, showing little fear of 
man even in the wild. 








ON the assumption that deer hunt- 
ing is primarily a sport and only 
secondarily a venison gathering ven- 
ture, I think we deer hunters are 
missing a good bet. We could have 
several times the hunting hours in 
pursuit of big game that we now have 
and not hurt the deer herd enough to 
matter. How? By pursuit of the wily 
ungulates with bow and arrow! 
Tens of thousands of novice bow- 
hunters have taken to the woods of 
several nearby states in the few years 
since the end of World War II to 
discover the thrills of hunting with 
this new weapon (re-newed is a more 
accurate description; remember Rob- 
in Hood?). The ranks are increasing 
by leaps and bounds wherever state 
hunting regulations really encourage 
bowhunting. And there’s the catch! 
Deer hunting arrangements de- 
signed for rifle shooting are unneces- 





sarily restrictive for bowhunting. The 
possible kill of deer by bowhunting 
under even the most liberal rules is 
small compared to the toll from guns. 
Compare the success of bow compared 
to gun in taking deer in Wisconsin 
and Michigan, two states that have 
progressed far in liberalizing laws 
governing archery hunting. In 1949, 
12,000 Wisconsin Robinhoods bagged 
551 deer or about one per 22 hunters 
as compared to one deer for every six 
gunners. And the bowhunters had 
their choice of any deer whereas only 
bucks were allowed the gunners. In 
Michigan in 1948, with nearly 10,000 
hunters the success ratio with the bow 
was 1 to 17, compared to 1 to 4 for 
rifle shooters. New York’s first liberal- 
ized bow and arrow deer season in 
1948 (but still for bucks only) 
brought out nearly 600 special li- 
censees who bagged a grand total of 





Edminster 
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nine deer, or about 1 for every 60 
participants. This is only about one- 
seventh the proportion of successful 
gun shooters in New York. No wonder 
the Louisville Times recently re- 
marked about bowhunting; “The 
hunters enjoy freedom from business 
routine and the deer enjoy freedom 
from fear.” 


Bow Bagging Bucks Takes Skill 

It is apparent that bagging a deer 
with bow and arrow is much more 
difficult than with gun, a fact that 
gives much of the zest to the sport. 
There are good reasons for this: get- 
ting a shot at a deer with bow is short 
range, open cover hunting which in 
itself greatly limits the number. of 
chances; it does not have the ease of 
accuracy in shooting that a rifle offers 
yet one can become very skillful with 
the bow—a few even get good enough 
to hit pheasants on the wing. The 
rank and file will have to add luck to 
moderate skill to hit their deer even 
at short range. 


am. 








The Most Good for the Most People 


The objective of modern huntin 
laws is to provide the greatest possible 
amount of opportunity for good sport 
for the full number of people who 
wish to partake, consistent with the 
adequate preservation of breedin 
stock of the game population. The 
general trend of hunting regulations — 
has been more and more restrictive in 
an effort to protect the declining 
numbers of many game species. That 
was true of white-tailed deer laws 
until about 20 years ago. In the last 
two decades the whitetail has re- 
covered to such an extent by adapt- 
ing its living to farming and semi- 
farming country that it has been pos- 
sible—in fact, necessary—to liberalize 
deer hunting regulations in most 
states. More and more we have legal- 
ized doe hunting in order to keep 
deer numbers in bounds and prevent 
them from ruining their own habitat 
by over-browsing. Proposals to ex- 
tend the opportunity to hunt deer 


Hal Harrison Photo 


Tracking deer is part of the Indian-like approach to big game hunting with a bow and 
arrow. Here, Bud Wiedmaier, Warren Archery Club, shows how it’s done. 
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with bow and arrow are a logical 
part of this change. So seldom have 
we had increasing game populations 
in recent times, it is a pleasure both 
to game commissioners and to sports- 
men to be able to open up the re- 
strictions for a change instead of 
tightening them. But regardless of 
whether or not the game species can 
stand increased hunting pressure, no 
legislature or game commission can 
now-a-days unloose hunting restric- 
tions unless sportsman 6 Soa is be- 
hind them. Casereniane , too many 
sportsmen do not yet realize what 
they are missing in not having really 
liberal bowhunting regulations for 
deer. 


There has been lots of talk about 
bowhunting of late and much of the 
argument that has opposed a special 
bow season for deer has come about 
through misunderstanding. So let’s 
line up the pros and cons of the mat- 
ter and see how it comes out. 


Pros and Cons 

As I see it, the most important 
points in favor of more bowhunting 
opportunity—say a rule giving a spe- 
cial bow season for a week ahead of 
the gunning period and with one 
deer of either sex allowed—are these. 
It will provide more good hunting 
recreation without appreciably reduc- 
ing the deer herd. It encourages a 
high quality sport that brings great 
enjoyment to the participants and 
which offers too little chance for suc- 
cess under present gunning laws. It 
is a way to help keep the sex ratio 
in better balance since more does 
than bucks would be taken under a 
“one deer” law. Reduction of nui- 
sance deer in areas where guns are 
not safe to use would be possible by 
bowhunting, which is a very safe 
sport. For example, Westchester 

ounty, New York, a suburb of New 
York City, is open to bowhunting of 
deer; likewise some military reserva- 
tions. 

It is feasible to permit non-resident 
deer hunting by archery at a moderate 





fee. New York’s special bowhunting 
season license costs the same $5.25 to 
resident or non-resident. By reciproc- 
ity between states, sportsmen can af- 
ford to hunt deer in other states as 
well as their own thus adding to 
their sport. Bowhunting ahead of the 
gunning season presents no difficult 
problems in law enforcement since 
the weapon is so specialized. 

One can make parts of his own 
bowhunting equipment. It’s more 
fun to bring down a deer with a 
weapon made with your own hands 
than one that is factory made. This 
gives you more craft work to do dur- 
ing the off season and adds zest to 
the sport. From the business stand- 
point, the sang goods store will 
add to its sales with a line of archery 
equipment and materials. The im- 
portant thing is that bowhunting is 
not a substitute for gunning; it is an 
addition to it. It gives the sportsman 
more opportunity to hunt deer. 

There are several arguments raised 
against the idea of pre-gunning sea- 
son bowhunting. I think these arise. 
from misunderstauding. Some say it’s 
discrimination against gunners. Is 
there actually any discrimination 
when any eligible hunter can take up 
bowhunting if he wishes? Whereas 
there are but a very few hundred bow- 
hunters in Pennsylvania today, there 
would soon be many thousands if 
encouraged by oc regula- 
tions. Where would these new thou- 
sands come from? Gunners almost 
entirely; fellows that will bowhunt in 
November and then, if they do not 
get a deer (which will usually be the 
case), gun for them in December. 
Have you ever bowhunted deer? If 
not, think it over. You've a big, 
pleasant surprise awaiting you when 
you try it. 


How Many Bowhunters? 


It is said that bowhunting ahead 
of the gunning season stirs up the 
deer to the later disadvantage of the 
gunner. I doubt if this is so at all. 


The number of bowhunters will al- - 





as 


Hal Harrison Photo 


Wherever state hunting regulations encourage bowhunting, the sport is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. But even under the most liberal rules, the kill of deer by bow shunters 
is small compared to the toll from guns. 
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ways be relatively small compared to 
gunners. What little disturbance they 
cause would not be nothing compared 
to the gunning that goes on in No- 
vember anyway for bear, turkey, 
grouse and squirrels. Remember too 
that the bow is a silent weapon. 


How Much Power? 


You may hear someone contend 
that the bow and arrow is a primitive 
weapon with too little killing power, 
hence not humane. Those who be- 
lieve this do not know the modern 
hunting bow and arrow. Fewer hit 
deer will be lost as cripples with 
arrows than with bullets. The razor- 
sharp knife edges of the arrow head 
keep cutting after it lodges whereas 
the bullet has finished its work when 
it stops. Any arrow hit that penetrates 
into the body cavity or at any other 
place where it can cut a major blood 
vessel will bring the cleer to earth in 
a short distance. Once you get to 
know the broadhead hunting arrow 
(there are as many styles of it as there 
are with bullets) you will have great 
respect for it. 

Some folks visualize a lot of 
wounded deer running around with 
arrows sticking out of them if bow- 
hunting is increased. Such a thought 
is admittedly not a pleasant one. The 
fact is though that neither they nor 
anyone else ever saw such a thing. 
A deer hit with an arrow soon breaks 
off the shaft running through the 
woods so that little if any of it re- 
mains visible. A broken arrow usual- 
ly works itself out of the animal if 
the wound is not lethal. 


Class Legislation? 


Probably the most common objec- 
tion to a pre-gunning season for bow- 


hunting is that it is class legislation, a 
special favor for the privileged few. 
The reason there are few bowhunters 
here now is because the sport is not 
encouraged enough by the present 
laws. As to its being class legislation, 
I cannot quite understand what class 
it is. So far as economics is concerned, 
bowhunting equipment is much 
cheaper than gun hunting equipment. 
The best bow and quiver of arrows 
made would hardly cost much more 
than half as much as an ordinary 
deer rifle. The station in life of the 
folks who bowhunt is the same as the 
ones who gun. In Wisconsin, 38 per- 
cent of the bowhunters were laborers, 
one percent more than of gunners of 
the same group. Eight percent of 
Michigan bowhunters are women, 
seven percent in Wisconsin. Other 
groups have about the same propor- 
tions of bow and gun hunters except 
farmers who evidently have not got- 
ten as well acquainted with the bow 
as have the others. So far as I can see, 
the specal class idea is a myth. 


There are 18 states that have spe- 
cial vowhunting seasons for deer, 
many of them good for deer of either 
sex. The seasons run from six days 
in New Jersey to 45 days in Wis- 
consin, (76 days in one county in 
Michigan). The whole lot of them 
at present bring in a bag of probably 
less than a thousand deer. But it fur- 
nishes a lot of fine recreation for an 
ever increasing number of sportsmen. 
We in Pennsylvania have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by join- 
ing the others. Let’s have more sport 
by encouraging bowhunting. We've 
been missing a good bet too long 
already. 

2. The ina. 





LAW OBSERVANCE ESSENTIAL TO CONTINUANCE OF SPORT 


Albert Day, Director of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service says: “A 
subject that must become a personal matter for every honest sportsman 


is the matter of observing the laws and regulations. 


They are made first 


to protect the resources, and second to give everyone who hunts as near 


an equal break with his neighbors as is possible. 
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Chambersburg Rod and Gun Club 


Squirrels inhabiting the mountains 
flanking the Cumberland Valley 
through Franklin County can face the 
winter with the prospect of being 
well-fed. More than eleven tons of 
prune pits, discarded waste of prunes 
processed by a Chambersburg factory 
into baby food, were offered to the 
Chambersburg Rod and Gun Club 
for winter wildlife feeding. Club 
president John E. Clark immediately 
recognized the value of the pits as 
squirrel feed and took some of them 
into the mountains last spring to 
test their “squirrel appeal.’” As he 
anticipated, the animals ate the ker- 
nels with zest and he soon had eight 
tons of the prune pits delivered to his 
auto repair garage. Clark arranged 
for drying the pits in the open air 
during warm weather last summer 
and then bagged them in 100 pound 
sacks, This winter, with a natural 
food shortage in the area, the seeds, 
previously considered as waste, are 
being distributed weekly by members 
of the Franklin County clubs. Area 
sportsmen also are carrying on feed- 
ing programs for deer and wild tur- 
keys. Last winter they distributed 
625, bushels of apples given by Frank- 
lin County orchardists and 300 
bushels of corn provided free by the 
Game Commission and _ interested 
farmers. 


Sinnamahoning Sportsmen’s 
Association 
According to James J. Russell, 
president of the Sinnamahoning 
Sportsmen’s Association, funds are 
urgently needed to expand the winter 
feeding program of the organization 
in the face of one of the severest 
winters in recent years. The group 


has already placed out 300 bushels of 
ear corn for wild turkeys in the area 
but at least 1000 bushels more are 
needed. The club has about 70 game 
feeders in operation and has urged 
every hunting camp in the area to 
erect at least one per camp. 


Federation Prepares Farmer- 
Sportsmen Relations Study 


Each sportsmen’s organization in 
Pennsylvania which is presently con- 
ducting a successful program of 
farmer-sportsmen’s relationships is 
asked to immediately submit a de- 
tailed report of their work to E. F. 
Brasseur, 36 Pentz Run Ave., DuBois. 
A paper on the two month survey is 
to be prepared by Brasseur for pre- 
sentation at the February convention 
of the State Federation in Harrisburg 
on February 17th. 


Consolidated Sportsmen of 
Lycoming County 


Members of the Consolidated 
Sportsmen of Lycoming county raised 
and stocked 2,777 of the 3,965 ring- 
neck pheasants liberated in their area 
during 1950, according to John H. 
Bender, past president and now chair- 
man of the grounds committee. The 
remaining 1,188 birds were provided 
through the Game Commission. Of 
the 2,777 birds raised by the club, 565 
were liberated last spring and 2,212 
this fall. Remaining in the holding 
pens at the Memorial Grounds are 
1,395 birds which are to be kept over 
the winter for stocking in the spring 
of 1951. In addition, 2,532 rabbits, 
383 turkeys and 490 quail were also 
stocked in the county. 
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Enka County 
Gateway to the Great Lakes 





Note: This center sheet can 
be removed, if desired, without 
damaging the magazine by loos- 
ening the two staples. 











(Sixth In A Series) ' 

Erie County, in the northwestern 
corner of the Commonwealth, is of 
unique importance geographically 
and industrially because it connects 
the great quadrangle of Pennsylvania 
with the Great Lakes system of water- 
ways through the splendid harbor of 
Erie. Ancient battleground of In- 
dians, the county was set up in 1800 
from part of the territory of Alle- 
gheny County. 


Land Area 
The county includes 523,648 acres 
of which 158,868 acres are in forest 
land and 364,780 acres are in non- 
forest land. There are 381,613 acres 
in farms. Erie County contains 7,658 
acres of State Game Lands. 


Transportation 

There are 2,099 miles of public 
roads including 798 in State High- 
ways and 1,301 in County, Township 
and Municipal roads. Railroad trans- 
portation is furnished by the New 
York Central, the Nickel Plate, the 
Pennsylvania, the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie, and the Erie lines. The Roose- 
velt Highway (U. S. 6), the 28th 
Division Highway (U. S. 19), the 
Yellowstone Trail (U.S. 20), and the 
William Flinn Highway (Pa. 8) tra- 
verse the county. Erie is Pennsyl- 
vania’s great lake port to the “inland 
seas” and handles a tremendous ton- 
nage annually. 


_ Topography 
The surface of the county is marked 
by a low ridge or divide running 
parallel to Lake Erie some eight or 
ten miles inland. The most con- 
spicuous geographic feature is the 
triangle which, reaching north of the 
New York boundary line along the 
forty-second degree of latitude, gives 
Pennsylvania a frontage of about 50 
miles on lake Erie. To the French 
it was known as Presqu’isle, so-called 
because of the interesting peninsula 
which stretches out into the lake and 

almost forms an island. 


District Game Protectors 

Clair W. Dinger, Box 385, Albion, 
has jurisdiction over Springfield, Con- 
neaut, Elk Creek, Girard, Fairview, 
Franklin and McKean townships. 

Clifford L. Ruth, 2023 Wagner 
Ave., Erie, has jurisdiction over Mill 
Creek, Summit, Greene, Venango, 
Greenfield, Northeast, Harbor Creek 
and Erie townships. 

Elmer D. Simpson, 63 South Street, 
Union City, has jurisdiction over 
Waterford, Amity, Union, Leboeuf 
and Washington townships. 


Fish Wardens 


Bert Euliano, 540 W. grd Street, 
Erie. 


District Foresters 

A. H. Vogler, 201 Pennsylvania 

Ave., Warren. . 
Historic 

The most important event in Erie 
County history was the building of 
Commodore Perry’s fleet of nine ves- 
sels between February and August, 
1813, and the subsequent Battle of 
Lake Erie with the British on Septem- 
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ber 10th. Every school boy knows 
Perry's famous report of that battle: 
“We have met the enemy and they 
are ours.” His flagship, The Niagara, 
has been recently reconstructed and 
is one of the historic shrines on Pres- 
que Isle peninsula. 


Industry 

Principal classes of manufacturing 
industry are metals and metal pro- 
ducts, food and kindred products, 
leather and rubber goods, paper and 
printing. Chief products are elec- 
trical machinery, apparatus and sup- 
plies; machinery and parts; station- 
ary; meters; iron and steel forgings; 
hardware and _ specialities; aircraft 
and parts; toys and games; and rub- 
ber goods. 


Agriculture 
Erie County is well adapted for 
agriculture, ranking first in the State 
in the value of grapes and cherries. 
The county is also well known for the 
growing of corn, hay, potatoes, ap- 
pels, peaches and cabbage. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Erie County is noted for its fine 
waterfowl hunting, the shores of Lake 
Erie and several lakes offering excel- 
lent gunning sites. The county also 
offers good small game hunting and 
has a sizeable deer and bear kill each 
year. Several tracts of State Game 
Lands are located here—A portion of 
Number 101, near Tracy; Number 
102, comprising 324 acres, near Union 
City; Number 109, comprising 1442 
acres near Waterford; Number 154, 
comprising 1196 acres near Corry; 
Number 155, comprising 224 acres 
near Lowville; Number 161, compris- 
ing 234 acres near Waterford; Num- 
ber 162, comprising 206 acres near 
Lowville; Number 163, comprising 
183 acres near Colt Station; Number 
167, comprising 568 acres near Low- 
ville; Number 190, comprising 326 
acres near Union City; Number 191, 
comprising 706 acres near Colt Sta- 
tion; and Number 192, comprising 
321 acres near Edinboro. Special Dog 


Training Preserve Number 5 is 
located on State Game Lands Num- 
ber 109. It comprises 145 acres and 
is open to the public for training of 
bird dogs and field trials. The area 
is also open to deer hunting but is 
closed to small game or bear hunting. 


Recreation—Fishing 

Fishable waters (name of stream, 
fish stocked, location and length of 
stocked waters) include: Bear Run, 
brook trout, Fairview, 4 mi.; Beaver- 
dam Run, brook & rainbow trout, 
Beaverdam, 4 mi.; Black Creek, brook 
trout, Waterford, 4 mi.; Conneautee 
Creek, brown & rainbow trout, Edin- 
boro, 4 mi.; Little Conneautee Creek, 
brown & rainbow trout, Edinboro, 3 
mi.; Darrow Brook, brook trout, 
Wattsburg, 3 mi.; S. Br. French Creek, 
brown & rainbow trout, Corry, 5 mi.; 
Hatch Hollow Run, brook trout, 
Wattsburg, 3 mi.; Pleasant Lake, rain- 
bow trout, Arbuckle, 60 acres; Shaw 
Run, brook trout, Waterford, 2 mi.; 
Taylor Run, brook trout, Albion, 3 
mi.; Trout Run, brook trout,. Fair- 
view, 3 mi.;. Vincent Run, brook 
trout; Union City, 3 mi.; Conneaut 
Creek, black bass, Albion, 6 mi.; 
Edinboro Lake, black bass, Edinboro, 
240 acres; Erie Lake, black bass, Erie; 
French Creek, black bass, Mill Vill- 
age, 3 mi.; S. Br. French Creek, black 
bass, Union City, 3 mi.; W. Br. French 
Creek, black bass, Wattsburg, 6 mi.; 
LeBoeuf Lake, black bass, Waterford, 
70 acres. 


State Recreation Areas 

The Pennsylvania State Park at 
Erie, comprising 3,200 acres, occupies 
practically all of Presque Isle Penin- 
sula. Presque Isle Bay lies between the 
peninsula and the City of Erie. The 
extensive sand beaches provide the 
only surf bathing to be found in Penn- 
sylvania. Boating and fishing are pop- 
ular in the bay and lagoons. Picnick- 
ing and nature study facilities are 
heavily utilized. The Park, which is 
administered by a Commission, is 
located on U. S. Route 5. 
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Commission Sets 1951 
Opening Dates 


Nimrods who must arrange their 
hunting vacation periods early. will 
welcome this information on the 
opening dates of Pennsylvania’s 1951 
hunting seasons, which were decided 
at the Game Commission’s January 4 
meeting at Harrisburg. 

The small game season was ten- 
tatively set for the full month of 
November, subject to change only if 
the spring wildlife census should 
prove that winter and natural hazards 
have taken a serious toll of what is 
now considered adequate seed stock. 

_ The 1951 bear season will open on 
November 19. 

The deer season comes in this year 
on Monday, December 3. 

Details of seasons and bag limits for 
various kinds of game will be decided 
at the July meeting of the Commis- 
sion. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion has returned the red fox to the 
bounty list. Effective June 1 this year 
a $4.00 bounty will be paid on red 
foxes as well as on grays. 

In recent years, very few goshawks 
have been offered for bounty and 
their effect on Pennsylvania wildlife 
is presently considered negligible. 
Therefore, beginning June 1, the pay- 
ment of bounty on these predacious 
birds will be discontinued. 

Starting then, the bounty payment 
on any great horned owl, either adult 
or fledgling, will be $5.00. 

The Commission will continue to 
pay a dollar bounty on each weasel. 


Wildlife Can Be Saved 
Through Man’s Efforts 


Lean, perilous days are ahead for 


Pennsylvania’s wildlife. Over the 
western and northcentral counties re- 
cent cold weather and record deep 
snows that came earlier than usual 
this year drew attention once more 
to winter: hardships wild creatures 
must endure. 


Deep, crusted snow in the western 
and northern counties may spell 
doom to the bobwhite quail there if 
they are not supplied with food at 
once. Farmers and sportsmen in that 
sector are urged to search out coveys 
and to keep the birds they locate 
supplied with cracked yellow corn 
during this emergency and through- 


‘out the winter. 





LEFFLER ELECTED TO 
HEAD COMMISSION FOR 
16th YEAR 


At its annual meeting at Harrisburg, 
January 4, the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission elected officers for the 
year 1951. 

Ross L. Leffler of Pittsburgh, was 
drafted by the Commission to again 
head the game organization. Mr. 
Leffler, internationally recognized as 
an outstanding conservationist, has 
been a Member of the Game Commis- 
sion since 1927. This year, will be 
Mr. Leffler’s 16th year as President. 

Robert Lamberton of Franklin, with 
16 years as a Commissioner; starts his 
10th year as its Vice President. 

Thos. D. Frye, Camp Hill, remains 
as Executive Director and Secretary to 
the Commission. 

















Philadelphia Evening Bulletin Photo 


Col. Nicholas Biddle, center, former president and for 16 years a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, was recently presented a Distinguished Service Citation by the 


Dr. William H. Moore Memorial Chapter, IWLA, of Philadelphia. 


William F. B. Koelle, 


right, chapter president, is shown making the presentation with Justice Grover C. Ladner, 


left, assisting. 


Moving Time For Popular- 
Unpopular Bunny 


The Game Commission recently 
opened its annual winter rabbit trap- 
ping program. Through it probably 
40,000 or more cottontails will be re- 
moved from Pennsylvania areas where 
they are considered undesirables, to 
be released as top quality brood 
stock in open hunting territory where 
they are wanted. 

Winter is the ideal time to live- 
trap rabbits from towns, commercial 
nurseries and other places where they 
cause damage. Shortage of natural 
food at that season renders the trap 
bait more appealing when bunnies 
are easily taken, unharmed in box 
traps. It is almost impossible to bring 
the furred culprits to trap in spring 
and summer when vegetation to their 
liking is available. 


Bounty Claims Sometimes 
Result In Penalties 


A Pennsylvania bounty claimant is 
required, under oath, to state when 
and where he took each bird or 
animal submitted for bounty pay- 
ment. Justices of the Peace, Notaries 
Public and Game Protectors use an 
official bounty affidavit form on which 
appears, in large red print, the warn- 
ing: “Wait! Be sure all statements are 
correct.”” Following this, also in red, 
are shown the fines prescribed for 
each incorrect killing date or for each 
bird or animal presented in a false 
claim. 

Even so, the Game Fund receives 
thousands of dollars in fines every 
year from persons who have attempted 
fraudulently to collect bounty on 
predators. 
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Toting Trouble 
Dear Sir: 

In a recent publication of a pop- 
ular sportsmen's magazine there ap- 
peared an article demonstrating by 
word and picture three methods of 
toting a deer. Each system depicted 
the sportsman carrying a deer on his 
shoulders and back. 

I feel that this magazine reaches a 
multitude of sportsmen throughout 
this State and the readers of this 
article, as far as possible, should be 
warned against the use of these ex- 
ceedingly dangerous methods. 

To carry a deer, vest-like, on one’s 
back or shoulders is flirting with fate. 
I believe your GaMe News might 
be instrumental in saving a life or 
two if you advise against this manner 
of carrying a deer. It might be more 
fatiguing to drag a deer but you are 
more likely to make camp by so doing. 

Sincerely, 

CLaupE W. SHATTUCK, 
District Attorney 
Smethport. 


Winter Feeding 


Dear Sir: 


Placing ear corn in the woods for 
our wildlife can be easy, even in cold 
weather, fet can accomplish its pur- 
pose by following this method: 

Secure some binder twine and wire 
nails, eight or ten penny size. Cut off 
30 inches of twine, tie a wire nail 
six inches from one end of the twine. 
Then tie another nail six inches from 
the other end of the twine. Place ears 
of corn on each nail by shoving the 
nail point into the soft core of the 
corn. Then to place the corn in the 
woods, you simply wrap or twist the 
twine around a limb or bush, allow- 
ing the two ears of corn to hang 


loosely a few feet from the ground. 
Deer will not eat or destroy the hang- 
ing ear and turkeys can make max- 
imum use of it. The corn can be 
placed on the nails indoors and every- 
thing will be in readiness for your 
next feeding trip afield. Try it next 
time you are out for a winter wildlife 
feeding hike. 

Sincerely, 

Dr. Harry E. Henry, 

Martinsburg. 


Dear Sir: 


Well, the deer season is over and 
the kill was very light. Now I see 
in the-papers that the Game Commis- 
sion is worrying about the deer starv- 
ing. Why not publish an article ask- 
ing every licensed hunter to donate 
one bale of hay. I think that every 
hunter who likes to hunt and enjoys 
the outdoors and wildlife as I do 
would be more than glad to cooper- 
ate. I haven’t heard how many li- 
censed hunters we had this year but 
I do believe there are enough to take 
care of this situation. Also remind 
them of the small game; they too will 
have.a hard and cold winter. A few 
ears of corn and a little scratch grain 
will help them a lot. I have been do- 
ing some deer hunting around my 
home county—Crawford County—in 
Summerhill township and every time 
I went out, I took some feed for the 
small game. If every hunter did this, 
we could overcome the starvation 
which is threatening our wildlife this 
winter. 

Yours truly, 
Joun R. Ports, Jr., 
Conneautville. 


Dear Sir: 


A sportsman gets a real thrill when 
he sees wildlife feeding at man-made 
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feeding stations erected for the time 
that snow covers natural food. Here 
is a “homemade” feeder which has 
worked very well for me. Take an 
old umbrella, remove the silk cover, 
and simply ge ears of corn on the 
umbrella ribs, shoving the corn up 
on the ribs far enough so that they 
will stay above the snow. The handle 
of the umbrella is then pushed into 
the ground to keep the frame upright. 
If a longer handle is desired, one can 
be easily fashioned from a wooden 
rod or a natural bush or tree stem 
may be trimmed to fit the umbrella 
head. I also have devised a simple 
means of supplying wild birds with 
grit and gravel through the winter 
by partially burying an old go gallon 
water tank, knocking out both ends, 
and then building a fire once in 
awhile in the tank. A load of sand 
or gravel can be heaped up over the 
tank and with the warmth from the 
fire, it doesn’t take long to remove 
any snow or ice which might accum- 
ulate over the gravel pile. 

Sincerely, 

GrorceE Gopparp, 

Wyomissing, Pa. 


Bouquets 
Dear Sir: 


I am enclosing my report for deer 
killed. I was lucky enough to kill 
a large 10 point buck on the first day 
of the season. After killing my deer, 
I saw two more legal bucks and one 
spike buck in addition to countless 

oes. Let me say that I strongly sup- 
port your Game Commission in its 
efforts to get rid of the “buck law.” 
It is a shame the way ‘some of the 
sportsmen’s organization oppose and 
fight your efforts along this line. If, 
however, it is necessary to have doe 
days, I am strongly opposed to having 
them on the first days of the season. 
The men in our camp (13 of them) 
were all in favor of elimination of the 
“buck law”, but they all favored hav- 
ing the anterless season at the end of 
the regular buck season. 


Thank you and your Commission 
for a very enjoyable week. 


Very truly yours, 


WALTER M. KELLER, 
Forestry Extension 
Specialist, 


Raleigh, North Carolina, 


Brickbats 


Dear Sir: 


You Game Commissioners ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves, declar- 
ing an open season on does when 
what does were here they killed, 
bucks and all. Our gang hunted the 
last two days over thousands of acres 
and never saw one doe. We are going 
to post our ground from all hunting. 
What deer were left, the spotlighters 
got. If you would have a warden in 
here, he could catch enough spot- 
lighters to pay his salary for one year. 
We have nothing to hunt. The red 
foxes have cleaned up all the small 
game and no one will hunt them for 
there is no bounty. There has got to 
be something done about it. 

Yours truly, 
E. M. GosHaM, 
Shade Gap, Pa. 


Setting a Season 
Dear Sir: 

I'd like to give you my ideas on the 
small game season. Fifty years ago 
I started to go out hunting and what 
a pleasure it was to hunt in those 
days. Now small game seems to be 
getting more scarce every year, mostly 
due to the fact that the automobile 
is killing more game than anything 
else the past 10 years. What I would 
like to see is that the small game sea- 
son would be opened not before the 
15th of November and closed on the 
last day of November. The small 
game would mature better and, 
also, the weather is more favorable 
for hunting a little later. 

Yours truly, 
Francis W. STAUFFER, 
East Greenville, Pa. 
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By THOMAS A. FORBES 


a © Wow asa Modern 
Hunting Wha on 


ODERN Archery as it is known. 


today was established toward 
the end of the 18th century by the 
formation of the Royal Toxophilite 
Society of London. The Grand Na- 
tional Meeting which determines the 
Championship of England was first 
held in 1844. 

Organized archery on the English 
pattern was introduced in the United 
States in 1828 by the formation of the 
United Bowman of Philadelphia, who 
shot regularly in that city for thirty 
years prior to the Civil War and 
whose trophies are on display with 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

In 1878 the National Archery As- 
sociation of the United States was 
formed. This is the ruling body for 
American Archers. The 66th Annual 
Championship Tournament of the 
N.A.A., as it is commonly called, was 
held at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 
August 1950. The present National 
Target Champion is Stan Overby of 
Inglewood, California. 

The origin of the bow is lost in 
the mists of antiquity. Excellent 
drawings of archers are found in the 
Palaeolithic carvings at Castellén, 
Spain, and flint arrow heads have 
been found which date back, accord- 
ing to anthropologists, from 25,000 
to 50,000 years. 

Bows until quite recently were 
generally made of wood, but Asia, 
from very early times, had a com- 


posite bow of horn, wood and sinew, 
which was used by the great military 
nations, such as the Assyrians, Turks, 
and Chinese. 

English speaking peoples are par- 
ticularly interested in the wooden, six 
foot long bow which seems to have 
been developed by the Scandinavian 
races and carried by them into Eng- 
land at an early date. 

William the Conqueror won the 
battle of Hastings in the year 1066 
largely through the Norman Archers, 
who shot high in the air and dropped 
their arrows behind the English wall 
of shields. Harold, the English King, 
was shot through the eye by an arrow 





A NEW GAME NEWS 
FEATURE 


With this issue, “Game News” . 
starts a new series of regular 
monthly columns on archery. The 
articles, edited by Thomas A. Forbes 
of Camp Hill, are designed to pro- 
vide factual information on _ this 
“new-old” sport of hunting with 
bow and arrow. Mr. Forbes has 
wide hunting experience, both with 
gun and bow, and is presently a 
Director of the Pennsylvania State 
Archery Association. 
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and killed. Military archery reached 
its highest development in the Hun- 
dred Years War and in the War of 
the Roses, where it was the deciding 
factor at Crecy, Porters, and Agin- 
court in France, and, to a great 
extent, on several battle-fields in 
England. , 

With the advent of firearms the 
use of the bow in English warfare 
rapidly declined although it was en- 
joyed widely as a sport during the 
middle ages. The Scots today com- 
pete for a silver arrow dated 1603. 

Primitive peoples of all countries 
except Australia have the bow and 
it was used as a military and hunt- 
ing weapon. The American Indian 
used the bow as his chief weapon, 
but contrary to public belief, his 
skill was not as great as the writers 
of fiction would have us believe. 
Modern archery tackle is far superior 
to that used by the Indians and con- 
tests between Indians and white men 


leave no doubt as to the superiority 
of the white man in the use of the 
modern bow. The Indian depended 
on his skill in stalking to secure game 
and his kills were made at short dis- 
tances. Indians of the western plains 
killed buffalo with the bow and ar- 
row by riding their ponies alongside 
a fleeing buffalo and discharging their 
arrows at short range. 

Following World War I the late 
Saxton T. Pope demonstrated that 
a skilled hunter armed with a medie- 
val broad-headed arrow and a yew 
bow was able to kill practically every 
type of game animal in North Amer- 
ica including the Kodiak and Grizzly 
bears and mountain sheep. 

Archers may be classified loosely 
in two general groups: ‘Target and 
Field Archers. ‘The former shoot in 
a manner similar to that used on the 
rifle range with a Field Captain to 
govern the shoot. They shoot at 
standard targets of spirally sewn 


Field archers shoot in open country at random targets set up at unknown distances, 
making every effort to closely simulate actual bow hunting conditions. Even field archery 


targets are made to resemble various game animals. 


Hal Harrison Photo 
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straw, covered with a face divided 
into a central disc, 93/5 inches in 
diameter, called the gold, and four 
concentric rings, each 4 4/5 inches in 
width; painted respectively toward 
the border red, pale blue, black, and 
white. Target values are: gold, 9; 
red, 7; blue, 5; black, 3 and white, 1. 
Six arrows are shot consecutively by 
each archer and a possible is a total 
of 54. After each round of six ar- 
rows, known to archers as an End, 
the archers advance to the target and 
record the score. Five ends constitute 
a round. Each round is shot at a 
prescribed distance. The American 
round which is generally shot in com- 
petition in this country consists of 
three rounds; one each at 40, 50 and 
60 yards. Championship matches 
generally include the York round 
which consists of 72 arrows at. 100 
yards, 48 at 80 yards, and 24 at 60 
yards. At the Annual Championship 
Tournament held at Lancaster this 
year, the men’s champion shot a 
York round score of 893, scoring 139 
hits out of a possible 144 on the 
target. 

Field Archers, who constitute the 
second general group, shoot in open 
country familiar to the upland game 
hunter. They shoot at random tar- 
gets set up at unknown distances. 
This type of archery more closely re- 
sembles the method used by the bow 
hunter in search of game. 

Generally speaking each group of 
archers uses a distinct style adapted 
to the kind of shooting, comparable 
roughly to the marksman shooting on 
a rifle range andl the upland game 
hunter who tramps the fields with a 


shotgun shooting at targets of oppor- 
tunity. As with firearms users so 
it is with archers there is no fixed 
line of demarkation between groups 
and the individual archer will par- 
ticipate in both target and. field 
shoots. 

Archery clubs are located in vari- 
ous communities throughout the 
state and the coordinating body is 
the Pennsylvania State Archery Asso- 
ciation. The principle duty of the 
State Association is to schedule tour- 
naments between clubs and to con- 
duct the- Annual Championship 
Tournaments. The Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh Clubs have ranges set 
apart solely for the use of archers, 
the former at Cedar Grove in Fair- 
mont Park and the latter in North 
Park. Range facilities and targets 
are generally owned by the clubs. The' 
individual archer like the riflemen 
owns his own equipment which is 
just as varied and adapted to the 
individuals needs as that of the rifle 
enthusiast. 

Whereas the rising cost of firearms 
and ammunition have placed a con- 
siderable financial burden on _ the 
user of firearms, the opposite is true 
of the archer, who can, if he chooses, 
make his own equipment or at a 
reasonable price purchase excellent 
equipment from any of a number of 
manufacturers of archery tackle. 

Subsequent articles will treat in 
detail the subjects of archery tackle 
and the technique of acquiring pro- 
ficiency with the bow and arrow and 
we will explore the possibilities and 
sport of hunting game in Pennsyl- 
vania with the bow. 
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PLANTING AIDS WILDLIFE AND FARMERS 


Over 960,000 seedlings of various types were distributed to Farm-Game 
Project cooperators by the Game Commission during the Commission's last 
fiscal year. In addition, more than 40,000 seedlings were planted on co- 
operators’ farms by Game Commission workmen specially assigned to do 
food and cover improvement work for game on these projects. ‘ 

During that year, seed distributed to project farmers to provide food for 


wildlife and retard erosion included: 


1,326 pounds of lespedeza; 72,015 


pounds of rye grass; 24 bushels of buckwheat; and 26 bushels of soybeans. 
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(Continued from January Issue) 


CHAPTER VII 


of Major Strides oe 


HERE were many joyous oc- 

casions for the Commission— 
momentous victories and big strides 
ahead which helped to counter-bal- 
ance all the difficulties. Nevertheless, 
each step forward had to be made by 
overcoming the inertia of the general 
hunting public, casting off the drag- 
ing hands of active opponents and 
fighting all our royal battles. 

Four major achievements of partic- 
ular importance helped to put Penn- 
sylvania in conservation’s top ranks— 
the passage of the “Buck Law,” the 
hunters’ license law, the game refuge 
system and the purchase of public 
hunting lands. How these things 
came about and their results is an 
interesting story in the history of 
the Commission’s achievements. 


Pennsylvania Gets A “Buck Law” 

Because the graceful whitetailed 
deer was almost extinct by 1890, it 
received particular attention there- 
after. As early as 1895, James H. 
Worden, who later became President 
of the Board of Game Commissioners, 
told members of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen at a Harrisburg 
meeting: “If a law restricting the 
killing of our deer to one to a man, 
and that deer a buck, were enforced 
in this state for five years, I am satis- 
fied that our forests would abound 
most plentifully with this gamy ani- 
mal.” 

One of the Commission’s first acts 
was to have a law passed in 1897 for- 
bidding the killing of a deer at salt 
licks, or when taking refuge in water, 
forbidding the sale of deer killed in 





the State and outlawing hunting deer 
with hounds. This latter measure 
stopped the running of the whitetails - 
by trained deer hounds, but hunters 
evaded it by allowing bird or pet 
dogs to scare a 3 deer; consequently 
all dogs were barred from chasing 
deer by a legislative act passed ‘in 
1905. 

The advisability of protecting does 
was long recognized as a way to re- 
store deer, but the bill that was to ac- 
complish this desirable end was put 
through primarily as a safety measure. 
The Legislature thought that a law 
making it necessary to identify the sex 
of a deer would protect human life. 
Hunting accidents were a problem 
then as well as now. 

The conservationists didn’t care 
why it was passed, they were pleased 
because it was passed. This was the 
Act of April 15, 1907 . . . which is 
better known to everyone as Penn- 
sylvania’s famous “Buck Law.” 


Prior to its passage, bucks, does and 
fawns were killed - indiscriminately, 
the only restrictions being the closed 
season and a limit of two deer, big 
or little, to each hunter. The “Buck 
Law” provided that only one deer 
might be killed by one person in one 
year, “which in every instance shall 
be a deer with horns.” 

There was not too much opposi- 
tion to this measure, probably be- 
cause there weren't enough deer left 
to interest a large number of hunters 
in any laws protecting them. Pecul- 
iarly, Dr. Kalbfus was one of the dis- 
senters. He opposed the Buck Law 
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because he maintained that, in rough 
country, it would be impossible to tell 
the sex of a deer until after it had 
been killed. This argument was used 
against him for it was pointed out 
that this was all the more reason for 
passing this law since it would be 
beneficial in preventing the reckless 
hunter from firing at any moving 
object; therefore it would be a safety 
measure. His opposition boomeranged 
and was in the main most instru- 
mental in obtaining passage of the 
law through the Legislature. 

The law governing the antler’s size 
changed several times since it was first 
placed on the statute books. In 1909 
it was revised to make legal those 
males with “horns visible above the 
hair.” In 1913, a legal buck deer 
was one having antlers “two inches 
above the hair.” Then in 1921 the 
antlers had to be at least four inches 
above the top of the skull. In 1923, 
only male deer with two or more 
points to one antler, or with antlers 
six inches long without points were 
legal. The six-inch provision was 
removed in 1925 and since then a 
legal male deer in buck season is one 
with two or more points to one antler. 

Not more than 300 male deer were 
killed in 1907, the year the buck law 
was established. In 1939, the all-time 
peak for male deer was the staggering 
total of 49,106. Many other factors 
helped to bring about this tremen- 
dous change, but the “Buck Law” was 
first and most directly responsible. 


Fireworks Produce Hunters’ License Law 

No other game administration 
measure, except possibly the first at- 
tempts to create a doe season, pro- 
duced so much bitterness, acrimonious 
debate, personal enmities and aroused 
the hunters as did the resident 
hunters’ license law. The act was 
passed in 1913 and signed imme- 
diately by Governor John K. Tener. 
That first year, 305,028 licenses were 
sold at the $1 fee and, for the first 
time in its existence, the Commis- 
sion had sufficient funds with which 





to work because the license money 
went into a separate fund to be used 
only for Commission activities. 

Other States had license laws, but 
Pennsylvania probably was the first 
to turn over all license money for 
game administration. The last ap 
propriation from the State’s general 
revenue was for $97,000, a big ad- 
vance over the $800 award in 1897 
for a two-year period, but still some 
what like charity to the Commission, 
The first license year plunked $282,- 
g81 (the income from the 305,028 
licenses after issuing fees were de- 
ducted) into the Commission’s lap 
and the hunters became self-support- 
ing. They were no longer orphans 
buffeted by the winds of political 
storms. 

Delving through the old records, 
yellowed by time, uncovers some very 
interesting historical facts about this 
law and how the Commission ac 
quired an independent income. 

It is a matter of record that even 
before the Commission ‘was formed 
the need for a license fee to produce 
revenue was recognized by many of 
the State’s leading sportsmen, but 
they didn’t get very far with their 
first efforts. ‘True, in 1901 Pennsyl- 
vania established a non-resident li- 
cense fee of $10, but this brought in 
littke money and advocates of the 
resident license felt that each hunter 
should be “taxed” a small sum to 
support his sport. 

Even the Commission, dominated 
by the legislators from whom they re- 
ceived their appropriation, generally 
was lukewarm and the necessity for 
knuckling down to get a few appro- 
priated dollars led to the resignation 
in 1905 of President Kennedy and 
James Denny. The unsalaried Com- 
missioners took more abuse than the 
average paid public servants get. 
Kennedy had served unselfishly from 
the beginning of the Commission but 
finally the unjust criticism from 
enemies was too much even for him, 
and he quit in disgust. With the 
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Pennsylvania was probably the first state to turn over all hunting license money for 


wildlife management. 


But no other game administration measure produced so much 


debate as did the resident hunters’ license law, passed in 1913. Shown here are license 


tags issued through the years since. 


resignation of Kennedy, John M. 
Phillips was drafted to serve in his 
place. Unfortunately, the unsalaried 
Commissioners of today must still 
cope with the same situation, so far 
as unjust criticisms are concerned and 
lack of appreciation for their selfless 
service. 

The political leaders were very 
much against the Hunters’ License 
Law because of a strong lobby formed 
by the organized market hunters and 
other game law violators. Even 
Senator Boies Penrose, who was a 
sportsman as well as a _ statesman, 
opposed it when he succeeded to 
political leadership in Pennsylvania 
on the death of Matt Quay in 1904. 
His argument was the same as Quay’s: 
Such a law could help upset the 
State’s politics. 

However, the fight was carried on 
against the advice and wishes of Pen- 
rose and most politicians. Support- 
ing the proposed license law were the 


Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, the Lewis and Clark Big 
Game Club of Pittsburgh, the Penn- 
sylvania Fish and Game Protective 


Association of Philadelphia, the 
United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania at 
Scranton, smaller clubs and many in- 
dividuals. 

Most violent opposition came from 
the Hunters’ and Anglers’ Protective 
Association, which maintained head- 
quarters in Harrisburg. This or- 
ganization, claiming 75,000 members, 
was banded together not for the pro- 
tection and propagation of game but 
to protect themselves from the game 
laws and to oppose the work of the 
Game Commission. 

Members of this organization not 
only violently objected to the pro- 
posed hunter’s license law but op- 
posed the buck law and all other con- 
structive measures the sportsmen acd- 
vocated. Headed by Sam Garland, 
who’s hatred of the Commission and 
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opposition to almost anything it pro- 
posed, grew from the fact that year 
after year his application for the job 
of executive secretary (which, by this 
time paid a salary) was rejected. In 
order to assist in carrying on their 
destructive work they issued a maga- 
zine devoted to vituperation, slander 
and false statements concerning the 
motives and work of the Game Com- 
mission making John Phillips their 
chief target. This magazine was 
known as “Mount and Stream.” 

To counteract this vicious maga- 
zine, Phillips and his friends estab- 
lished a magazine called “In the 
Open.” It was published in Pitts- 
burgh and devoted to a frank discus- 
sion of the problems of constructive 
conservation with such authorities as 
President Theodore Roosevelt, Dr. 
Hornaday, George Shiras III, Howard 
Eaton and many others of equal 
prominence and integrity as contrib- 
utors. It became recognized as the 
leading conservation magazine in the 
country. Public reaction against Gar- 
land's faction set in. The very nature 
of Garland’s vicious attacks labelled 
them as untrue in view of the inte- 
grity of the men he vilified. 

Unfortunately, the pro-license men 
had to fight other persons, too. In 
the 1906 Commission report to the 
Governor, the need for such a license 
was stated; but President Worden 
refused to sign it, adding instead a 
postscript opposing such a “personal 
tax.” Dr. Kalbfus opposed the first 






hunters’ license bill ever filed with 
the islature and was instrumental 
in having it killed in a House 
mittee. For six consecutive sessic 
of the Legislature E. K. Morse pre. 
sented this same bill and for six con. 
secutive sessions Dr. Kalbfus fought it” 
vigorously. Morse became quite bit- | 
ter about the whole affair. q 

Governor John K. Tener, lifelong 
friend of Phillips, took office in 1912 
and promised to help get the license ~ 
law passed. Another ace in the sleeve 
was a letter to Mr. Phillips from 
Theodore Roosevelt strongly recom- 
mending the license law to every 
hunter. Colonel Roosevelt was ex- 
tremely popular in Pennsylvania and 
was respected among gunners as a 
hunter of great ability. 

The letter was copied and distrib- 
uted throughout the state in 1918 
just —e to its reintroduction to 
the Legislature. It is credited with 
having much to do with the final 
victory, for the bill passed both: 
houses and Governor Tener signed 
it immediately. After many bitter 
disappointments, E. K. Morse finally 
had the satisfaction of seeing the resi- 
dent hunter’s license law placed on 
the statute books. 

Pennsylvania finally had what no 
other state possessed—revenue from 
the hunters themselves to be used for 
no other purpose except to further 
the hunters’ sports. It was a great 
day in the annals of conservation. 

... To Be Continued 



















WILD TURKEY SURVIVAL MAY DEPEND ON SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD 


Beyond the releasing of hardy wild turkey stock the winter feeding of 
these magnificent birds has, probably more than anything else, brought 
about the widespread increase of gobblers over much of Pennsylvania. 

Under severe winter conditions, grouse will subsist on tree buds, but 


turkeys require nuts, berries and seeds found on the forest floor. 


When 


deep snow or icy crust covers their natural food for days, wild turkeys 
suffer from malnutrition and may eventually die. 
Yellow ear corn has been found to be the most beneficial winter turkey 


food. 
heat. 
woods. 


It supplies the cold weather essentials, both nourishment and body 
It is easily handled, too, with less loss, once it is placed in the 


Some sportsmen who like to observe conditions as they tramp about 
prefer to carry corn in packsacks or packbaskets, distributing the ears as 
they go, under protective covering or just above the snow line on sharpened 


stakes. 
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By HAL H. HARRISON 


AST summer, a catbird built its nest- in the ninebark shrub. Billy and 
Jane found it when it held four deep bluish-green eggs. Later, they saw 
the little catbirds fly away. 

Now, on a Sunday afternoon in February, the children trudged through 
the snow to the ninebark to collect the abandoned nest. They had just 
started their collection of old nests, and they wanted to add the catbird to 
the robin, red-eyed vireo, cardinal, phoebe and wood thrush nests they had 
assembled and labeled on a shelf in the basement of their home. 

The nest was there when they arrived, all right, but something had hap- 
pened to it. It had taken on a new shape. Instead of being a half-ball with 
the center flattened, the nest was now domed over to the top and was 
closed entirely except for a tiny hole in the side. 

“I don’t think we had better take that nest, Billy,” Jane declared, “but 
I would like to know what happened to it.” 

Billy tapped on the side of the ball of twigs and grasses. At first, he did 
not get an answer. But when he continued to tap, harder and harder, sud- 
denly a fawn-colored mouse with big black eyes, a long face and thin shell- 
like ears peered out at him. It brushed its twitching whiskers with its white 
front feet. That told the children who was occupying the catbird’s nest . 

a white-footed mouse or deer mouse, known to the scientists as peromyscus. 

Once before, the children had seen a white-foot. It was in the spring 
when they were cleaning bluebird houses at Pleasant Hill Farm. One box 
was filled to the top with leaves and grasses. When Billy started to pull 
out this lining, he Tacousted a nest of little white-footed mice . . . five of 
them, still blind but covered with soft gray fur. The mother mouse was 
in the box too, huddled in a corner, trembling with fear. 

For such a tiny creature, mother white-foot bravely guards her home 
against intruders. In the face of grave danger, she often moves her little 
ones to a safer place, carrying them by the napes of their necks. 

Our Pennsylvania white-foot is one of 68 different kinds of deer mice 
which live in this country. It takes about 21 of them to weigh a pound. 
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Every year, a pair of white-foots will produce several litters of four to six 
babies each. It is exceptionally clean about itself and its home. It can 
sing too, uttering a tiny, wiry trill, and to signal others of its kind, it stamps 
its feet and vibrates its toes. 

The white-foot does not hibernate, but it does store large quantities of 
nuts and grains in the fall. It is-during this time that it adapts birds’ nests 
into storehouses for food and into sleeping quarters for cold winter days. 

On clear nights, the mice scamper across fields and woods, leaving foot- 
prints and long tail marks on the surface of the snow. When the weather 
is bad, they sleep snug and warm in their cozy homes. 

Sometimes, a white-foot will enter a house during the winter. Then it 
may cause. the same damage as a house mouse. Its natural home, however, 
is out of doors. Here it does very little if any damage. Its relative, the 
meadow mouse, is the destructive rodent in orchards and fields. 

Of all our wild mice, the white-foot makes the most interesting pet. It ig 
easily tamed and can be handled without fear. These little rodents should 





not be confused or compared with the obnoxious house mouse. 





Deer Season’s Tallest Story 

Deputy Stewart Decker, New Flor- 
ence, Pa., reports, with reservations, 
that two men saw what they thought 
was a limb of a tree swinging in 2 
inch snow while hunting in the Ross 
Mt. Park area on December 4, 1950. 
The dark object turned out to be a 
large blacksnake. The men said the 
reptile’s mouth was full of ice and 
snow. They surmised that this pos- 
sibly came about when the snake 
tried to chew its way back into its 
hiding place. 





CORRECTION, PLEASE 


On the back page of the special 
conservation education pamphlet, 
“Farm Youth and Wildlife,” inserted 
in the January issue, the subscription 
price for “Game News” was listed at 
$.50 per year. This subscription rate 
applies only to organized sportsmen’s 
clubs, Future Farmers of America, 
4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts and other 
youth groups, when such subscriptions 
are submitted in lots of 10 or more. 
The regular subscription price of $1.00 
per year applies in all other cases.— 
The Editor. 











Hunting License Revenue Climbs 


Hunting license sales for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950 broke all 
previous records for revenue received 
by the 48 States but there was a 
slight drop in the number of licenses 
sold, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar L. Chapman. Albert M. Day, 
Director of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, reported to Secretary 
Chapman that the country’s hunters 
paid $37,641,049 for 12,626,539 li- 
censes during the 1949-1950 hunting 
seasons. The number of license 
sales dropped 132,159 below the 
1948-49 total of 12,758,698 while fees 
rose $2,674,362 over the previous 
year’s record of $34,966,687. 

In the “big ten’ in license sales 
Pennsylvania ranked second with a 
reported issue of 834,091 licenses, 
thus holding the same position as in 
the past year. Michigan headed the 
l'st with Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio, Illinois, California, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Washington and Indiana 
following in that order. In “revenue 
received”, Pennsylvania, with $3,032,- 
326, led, followed by Michigan, Wash- 
ington, Colorado, New York, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Missouri. 
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Big Bagged Bruins 
SHOHOLA—The bear kill, while 
below expectations, still was worth 
talking about. The largest bear of 
which I have record for the 1950 
season was a 345 pound animal killed 


by Carl Vogt of Shohola. Gilbert 
Rosenkrans of Greeley also killed a 
bear over the 300 mark. It appears 
that Westfall, Shohola and Dingman 
Townships are the best bear centers 
in this district this year.—District 
Game Protector John Lohman, Mil- 
ford. 


Doe Fever 


HOPEWELL-—In Blair County on 
the first day of the 1950 antlerless 
season several men from Hopewell 
were hunting. They had a boy with 
them who had never killed a deer 
and, seeing a legal animal, they 
shouted to him to kill it. He raised 
his gun but instead of the doe drop- 
ping as expected, the young hunter 
feli to the ground, a victim of “doe 
fever.” He had completely passed 
out. His companions carried him 
part way out of the woods and had 
to help him walk after he regained 
consciousness. He was ghastly white 
from his experience. And the buck 
hunters tell us there is no thrill in 
killing a doe!—District Game Protec- 
tor John Hiller, Saxton. 


HOWS DAT FER A 
\ DOUBLE MeN , 






No Ducking Crows 


READING—On Sunday, Deéember 
gist, I decided to take a look at the 
ducks wintering on Lake Ontelaunee 
near Reading. I found a concentra- 
tion of about a thousand black ducks, 
with a few mallards mixed in, sitting 
on the ice. The lake appeared to be 
entirely frozen over with few, if any, 
open spots. At about 4:00 p. m. a 
tremendous flock of crows flying in to 
roost appeared and almost immedi- 
ately settled down and around the 
ducks. My interest aroused, I de- 
cided to watch the proceedings and 
was amazed to see the crows attack 
the ducks in an effort to break up the 
concentration. The crows attacked 
repeatedly by flying low over the 
ducks and then, suddenly dropped 
onto their backs and pecked at their 
heads. I’m convinced that the strat- 
egy was to scatter the ducks so that 
they could get any cripples or weak- 
ened waterfowl. The attack con- 
tinued for about an hour until almost 
all the ducks left the ice and the 
crows went on to roost. Though 
using my binoculars at a distance of 
about 200 yards I could not see any 
injured ducks unless the small group 
that remained might have contained 
a few. Quite often ducks are injured 
or killed by flying into electric and 
other wires around this lake and the 
crows probably realized this fact. This 
new experience with the crow con- 
vinced me that he is more destruc- 
tive to all species of wildlife than 
we suspect.—Mert J. Golden, Supervi- 
sor, Farm-Game Cooperative Section, 
Harrisburg. 
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Crowing In the Can 


TITUSVILLE — While working 
around the barn on the second day 
of the past small game season, the 
son of one of the cooperators on Farm 
Game Project 77 heard a ringneck 
cock crowing not far away. With gun 
in hand the boy took off in the direc- 
tion of the crowing bird. It lead him 
to an area that at one time had been 
the site of several buildings, long 
since abandoned and now covered 
with quite a growth of briars. After 
making a diligent search of the area 
and not finding the bird or seeing it 
escape over surroun‘ing, closely 
cropped fields, the hunter finally de- 
cided to get right down in what used 
to be the cellar of the house and 
start turning things upside down. It 
was while doing this that he ran 
across an old milk can lying on its 
side. Stooping down to peer into the 
can, the hunter was most surprised to 
see his bird, inside the can, looking 
right back at him.—District Game 
Protector Sam Shade, Titusville. 


*Tain’t Funny, Backo 


YOUNGSVILLE—During the re- 
cent antlerless season, someone 
thought they were having a lot of fun 
by hauling a mounted deer head 
around in the trunk of their car. The 
horns and part of the head were left 
sticking out of the trunk. One of 
my Deputies received reports from 
various hunters in the area that they 
had seen this “buck” being carried 


about but they all thought the driver 
was probably a Game Protector s0 
they didn’t bother to get the car's 
license number. The Deputy spent 
a lot of time trying to locate this car 
but was unsuccessful. The next day 
I found out that it all was just a 
joke. Somebody may have had a 
lot of fun with this stunt but if he 
had realized the time wasted by me 
and the Deputy in trying to track 
down this apparently illegal deer, he 
might have thought twice about it. 
It also brings out the point that the 
average hunter does not make very 
much of an effort in helping to trace 
down game law violations. In this 
case, if only one of the many hunters 
that saw this deer had taken the 
license number of the car, the rest 
would have been comparatively easy. 
—District Game Protector Bill Over- 
turf, Youngsville. 


Pop Goes the Weasel 

STRASBURG—During November 
I saw something that was completely 
new to me. While standing in a 
squirrel woods one evening, I saw 
what appeared to be two squirrels 
coming toward me through the trees. 
The one in the rear looked like a 
red squirrel and the leading ani- 
mal a gray squirrel. The larger 
gray seemed to be frightened and 
soon came down to the ground. Much 
to my surprise I discovered that what 
I had thought to be a red squirrel 
was actually a weasel.—District Game 
Protector John Eicholtz, Strasburg. 
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By HERBERT KENDRICK 


INCERE love for a good dog and 
S a persistent urge to hunt may be 
classed as ample qualifications for any 
person to undertake the training and 
handling of his own gun dog. Of 
course we have all heard many times 
that, “In order to train a dog, you 
must know more than the dog,” and 
[ feel that this should be true in any 
case of teacher and pupil. A trainer 
or teacher in order to receive utmost 
respect and maximum performance, 
must possess a thorough knowledge of 
the subject, be kind and patient, and 
be able to stay on the job long 
enough to complete the course of 
education. 

A dog’s devotion knows no bounds 
and he will do everything in his 
power to please his master, but his 
comprehension is limited; therefore, 
the very first step in dog training is 
to find a natural way to communicate 
to him the things you want him to do. 
To be a good trainer, you must find a 
way to make him understand you 
and never allow him to disobey your 
commands once you are sure he 
knows what you expect of him. 


A successful trainer thoroughly un- 
derstands what the finished dog 
should be and goes about his work 
in a manner most suited to the tem- 
perament and personality of the in- 
dividual prospect. If the dog is 


naturally timid, cautious, or shy, the. 


instructor proceeds slowly and care- 
fully and urges the pupil to develop 
range, drive and confidence in him- 
self. Perhaps another youngster is 
stubborn, disobedient and too inde- 
pendent, then the trainer may some- 
times use forceful measures to prop- 
erly educate the animal. The destina- 


Thaining 


Qualifications 


tion may be the same, yet there are 
many routes that lead to it. 


The talented trainer progresses 
rapidly if he makes a companion of 
his hunting dog and constant associa- 
tion minimizes many training prob- 
lems. The companionable relation- 
ship of the dog with his master is 
most helpful at a time when the dog's 
enthusiastic instinctive urge is at rest. 
His mind is receptive and the ex- 
treme enjoyment he receives from 
this close association leads him to seek 
and acquire knowledge. At such 
times, many phases of training can be 
taught. At work in the field, the dog 
is interested in following his hunting 
instincts and any attempt to teach 
obedience or yard tricks will seriously 
conflict with his hunting interest and 
may lead to mechanical performances 
which surely curtail his usefulness as 
a finder of game. 

No trainer can be successful unless 
he considers the health, diet and care 
of his dogs. Balanced diets, regular 
and careful feeding, clean fresh water, 
daily grooming, sufficient exercise and 
comfortable housing, give a dog a 
sense of contentment and enables him 
to withstand the gruelling’ pace of 
tough training and work afield. If he 
is kept in good condition, he will re- 
pay you with loyalty, companionship, 
devotion and furnish you many thrill- 


ing experiences in the woods and 
fields. 


The person who aspires to train 
his own dog for the first time will 
find several good books now avail- 
able, containing systems of training 
that have proven successful in thou- 
sands of instances. These systems 
have been perfected by the writers 
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and used by noted professionals, who 
train for the gun and field trials. 
Horace Lytle’s, “How to Train Your 
Bird Dog” is excellent for the novice 
as well as the professional. William 
F. Brown’s, “How to Train Hunting 
Dogs” is also a fine manual for a dog 
trainer. 

With one of these books, an average 
individual can successfully train his 
dog to his own specifications and 
satisfaction, provided he can spare 
the time, make a few sacrifices, con- 
centrate, rigidly control his temper 
and stay with the task until it is com- 
pleted. Needless to say, he will be 
confronted with many problems, but 
if he will be patient and kind to the 
dog, study his normal reactions and 
desires, and make a sincere effort to 
intelligently convey his desires to his 
pupil, the perplexing situations will 
be replaced by consistent accomplish- 
ments. 


If you do not have time enough to 
spend with your dog in order to doa 
first class training job, please do not 
attempt it, because neither you nor 
the dog will have a chance. Profes- 
sional trainers will take the young 
prospect and keep him long enough 
to make a finished dog for a reason- 
able fee. However, I feel that the 
gunner who hunts each year and who 
has never trained a dog of his own 
has missed a part of the sport of hunt- 
ing that is very important, indeed, 
To take a little pup and care for him, 
bring him up to yard training days, 
through the field stage and on into a 
superlative performer is a worthwhile 
accomplishment that no _ hunter 
should miss. 

Dogs may love many: masters but 
a pup is fortunate to belong to one 
good sportsman who will do his own 
training. This set-up makes a better 
dog and a better man. 





SAME DEER PROBLEM IN SEVERAL STATES 


These excerpts from a recent Michigan Department of Conservation news 
bulletin, indicate that Pennsylvania is not the only state having a deer 


management problem. 


“The second consecutive special deer hunting season appears to have 
been little more than an annoyance to the herd. The conservation de- 
partment estimates about half as many deer were bagged by 25 percent 


fewer hunters out in the eight counties involved. 


Permit holders who 


got their deer in the general season held earlier, as well as some local 
antagonism against a one deer season, had some effect on the size of the 


hunting army. 


“Game men estimate there 


was a starvation 


loss of about 10,000 of 


Michigan’s one million deer in the last winter season. 

“A growing deer herd, overbrowsed range, deer starvation and some 
reluctance to shoot does are serious game problems in New York, too. 

“I. H. Bartlett, Michigan Conservation Department deer specialist re- 





ports he was unable to tell New York’s organized sportsmen anything 
new about management woes. He reported that ‘deer problems in up- 
state New York are practically a carbon copy of those in Michigan. 

“The Michigan deer expert was told by New York State Conservation 
Council members that New York has sentimentalists the same as Michigan 
who would rather let excess deers starve to death on the range than 
to have does harvested in hunting season. 

“New York has a growing herd of 300,000 deer. Food shortage caused 
by an overbrowsed range is a problem in the Adirondack and Catskill 
mountain areas. In the rest of the New York deer range, a mounting 
problem is the herd damage to farm crops. 

“Bartlett relates, also, that latest New York game research has evi- 
dence that when the quality of deer food decreases because overbrowsing, 
the fawn production decreases in those areas.” 
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Delete Shots 


By Ep SHEARER 


T this time, when the immediate 
future of our country and our- 
selves is clouded, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to write in a “shooting as usual” 
vein. Here in the heart of the Penn- 
sylvania game fields the curtain has 
rung down on the 1950 hunting sea- 
sons and thousands of gun toters of 
all ages have returned to their homes, 
leaving the big woods silent and 
serene. 
it has been my pleasure to meet 
this year, as in past years, a great 
number of these hunters. And it is 
significant to note that after days or 
weeks of handling a gun and shoot- 
ing, none of these people returned 
home with any homicidal urge to 
exterminate their neighbors, either 
here or abroad. Rather, they had a 
deep appreciation of peace, love for 
their homes, a new zest for their 
work, and pride in their country—a 
country which has made _ hunting 
possible for the average man. These 
are emotions that could be plainly 
seen by any apostle of any outlandish 
creed no matter where spawned. 


The same apostle, even if he wore 
smoked glasses, could not fail to note 
that these people loved those things 
to such a degree that they would 
fight to the last ditch to preserve 
them, no matter what the odds. 


Next year, where we will be shoot- 
ing, whether or not we will be shoot- 
ing the same old gun or a strange, 
new type, what our targets will be— 
all seem to lie in the hands of a 
higher power than ours to answer. 
Whatever the answer, now is a good 
time to take a look at some of the 
lavish displays and selections that this 
bountiful country affords the “aver- 
age guy”. In no field is the American 
genius for production better exempli- 





fied than in the arms and ammuni- 
tion industry. As Mr. Curt W. Roney, 
arms sales manager for Remington 
Arms, puts it: The fellow who fails 
to find, among the products of Ameri- 
can manufacturers, the gun to exactly 
fill his requirements for hunting on 
this continent is a mighty hard in- 
dividual to please. 

American made guns and loads are 
designed to meet the hunter’s most 
exacting desires in his quest for all 
North American game. Somewhere 
in the long list of these guns and 
loads there is at least one combina- 
tion best suited for use on any partic- 
ular beast or bird that is legally 
hunted anywhere in the world. 


Very few American sportsmen 
realize the tremendous variety of 
guns and loads at their command 
right here in this country. Im sport- 
ing rifles they have a choice of bolt, 
slide, pump, auto-loading and lever 
actions with the addition of hammer- 
type, single shot jobs. In shotguns 
single barrel, double barrel, slide- 
action repeaters, auto-loaders and 
over-and-under actions are available 
with several combinations of bolt ac- 
tion. If the sportsman will take time 
to investigate the various combina- 
tions of barrel types, lengths, borings 
and grades available on the numerous 
actions, he will find himself fairly 
amazed at the resultant figures. For 
instance, Remington does not make 
a single shot or double barrel shot- 
gun yet their line contains 792 differ- 
ent combinations, each different in 
some respect. 


The differences may lie in the grade 
or quality of each gun or in the bar- 
rel length or type of barrel boring 
but they make a specific difference to 
the customer and each combination 
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is considered to be a different gun. 
Remington does not make a rifle for 
every caliber in its extensive line of 
sporting ammunition, but this com- 
pany does offer a group of rifles that 
afford 153 different combinations. 

With one company offering more 
than 800 combinations of sporting 
arms and considering how many arms 
companies we have, the total amount 
of combinations becomes staggering. 
Then add to this the multitude of 
different varieties of loads made by 
the ammunition companies and you 
will then begin to realize what it 
means to live in the United States. 

As usual, the new year started off 
with the normal number of success 
stories as well as stories of failure 
afield, often accompanied by some 
mighty good alibis. And it looks like 
the hunter’s biggest trouble continues 
to involve proper lead. It still, seems 
that the deer that is moving is giv- 
ing his would-be collectors the biggest 
headaches and the most misses. The 
unfortunate truth is that there are 
no hard and fast rules that can be 
laid down to guide the hunter in his 
shooting. Due to differences between 
each individual shooter, ‘one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.” About 
the best that can be done for the 
average gunner is to present a table 
of mechanical leads for different cali- 
bers with no human element con- 
sidered. 

We hunters have lqng known of 
the need for forward allowance on 
a buck that has made up his mind 
to “get hence,” often painfully so. 
But few realize the great amount of 
lead that is required to reduce a 
running buck to venison, especially 
if he is a hop, skip and a jump away 
from you. Ina case of this kind most 
of us shoot our rifles much the same 
as we do our shotguns—swing on ‘em 
and ahead of ‘em and pull when it 
looks right to the eye. If the picture 








in our eye is correct, we connect— 
and often a little far back. If the 
picture is wrong, we miss. It seems 
to add up to the fact that the only 
way to acquire a reasonable amount 
of skill is to keep shooting at moving 
targets with the same gun and same 
load. The individual mind will in 
time form its own picture of when 
the sights look right for a hit. 

Mechanical lead merely gives us 
an idea of how much distance must 
be allowed for either holding ahead 
or for speed of swing. It can be cal- 
culated by the formula: Lead equals 
speed of the target in feet per second 
times the time of flight in seconds of 
your bullet out to the range of target. 
It is not necessary to do any elaborate 
feats of calculus, either. You find a 
satisfactory time of flight by taking 
the muzzle velocity at a hundred 
yards of range from any gun catalog. 
Average the velocity to get the time of 
flight at the desired range. The real 
joker seems to be judging the speed 
of the target. 

For example, take a rifle shooting a 
cartridge in the gooo ft. per sec. 
class. You are taking a crossing shot 
at a buck at 200 yards and the buck is 
traveling 10 miles per hour. Using 
this formula your mechanical lead 
would come very close to 3.5 feet. But 
suppose the desired venison is vanish- 
ing at a rate of 40 miles an hour; 
then the mechanical lead would in- 
crease four times to 14 feet. And 
finally, suppose the hunter was shoot- 
ing the old “thutty-thutty” and the 
buck was thumbing his tail at him 
from 100 yards out. On a crossing 
shot the mechanical lead would be 
about 4.5 feet or one body length on 
an average sized deer today. 


The chief value of these mechani- 
cal leads is that they bring clearly 
to the mind of the average hunter the 
great amount of lead necessary under 
some conditions if he wants to sniff 
the odor of frying venison. 


... The End 


























T he AH, unger 
Moon 


By JOHN H. DAY 


Now comes another February. 
The countryman notes the 
lengthening days and fairly strains at 
the leash in his eagerness to scent the 
first elusive traces of the vernal awak- 
ening. This is the month of suspense, 
unpredictable in its broken promises 
but surely riding down the calendar 
toward that radiant time when “the 
buds is all jes’ itchin’, and the dog- 
wood down the run is bound to bust 
out laughin’ ‘fore another week is 
done”. 


The February night skies bear fur- 
ther evidence of the passing seasons. 
Leo the Lion has appeared once again 
in the east, completing the parade of 
Winter stars. As the constellation 
wheels into view, the g o'clock ob- 
server has little difficulty in visualiz- 
ing the mighty lion rearing up on his 
hind legs. 

Astronomers have named the bright 
star at the lion’s heart Regulus and 
call the star at the tip of the imag- 
inary tail Denebola. Veteran sky 
watchers know the half-circle of stars 
which form the lion’s mane and head 
as the Sickle, with Regulus in the 
handle. Leo will ride the sky trails 
nightly until early Summer, when the 
lion will slant below the western 
horizon and be gone from view until 
the amethyst month calls back again. 


The countryman watches the sky 
show present its February bookings 
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and listens instinctively for the sup- 
porting night music. The red fox 
loses some of' his cunning these days, 
and in the darkness of the early eve-: 
ning reveals his lonesomeness by yap- 
ping a love-sick serenade from some 
open hilltop in his hunting range. 
There is no mistaking this wild free 
barking for the deeper tonguing of 
the neighboring farm dogs. 

The big owls of the timberlands 
also take their music more seriously 
as the second month moves in. The 
countryman hears the “eight-hooter’’ 
talking to his mate as they journey 
about looking for a suitable nesting 
site, or prepare to raise another brood 
of barred owls in the abandoned 
crow’s nest they have been using for 
many seasons. 


The starlings who make their home 


. about the huge dairy barns across the 


roadway have had a }ot of fun this 
Winter fooling me with their able 
mimicry of many of our native song- 
birds. I heard a meadowlark whist- 
ling bravely one recent mild morning 
and hustled out for a sight of this 
fellow. He turned out to be a rascally 
starling, clear in the top of a Carolina 
poplar, who had the lark’s song down 
pat. 
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Many of the starlings hereabouts 
can mimic exactly the warble of the 
bluebird, and one has taken _par- 
ticular note of the singing of the 
Baltimore oriole. It is certainly queer 
to hear the oriole’s Summer song 
pouring from the throat of a grimy 
upstart starling perched on a chimney 
top in mid-Winter! 

The starling is a rank opportunist. 
He shares with the obnoxious English 
sparrows the opprobrius role of feath- 
ered fascist. When he found he 
couldn't drive the bluebirds from the 
nesting box on the side of the garage, 
he infiltrated by stuffing his own 
noisome nest in the crevice at the rear 
of the box. The bluebirds raised one 
brood and then left in disgust, un- 
able to stomach this arrogant, boorish 
neighbor any longer. 

The far flung starling legions have 
smashed their bullying way through 
all opposition, until they are now 
firmly entrenched from the seaboard 
to the Rockies. Harassed city officials 
have fought them with shotguns, fire- 
works and poison bait, and still they 
press onward, overwhelming by sheer 
weight of numbers. 

The local “‘fascio” has established 
a rookery on the outskirts of a neigh- 
boring town. Here they come during 
the Fall months by the tens of thou- 
sands-each evening. It is one of the 
most impressive sights in Nature to 
watch these tremendous flocks wheel 
overhead and then start dropping out 
of the sky into the roosting area. 
Countless hordes of the yellow-billed 
starlings seem to be milling around in 
the sky in hopeless confusion, yet 


there is never a sign of collision as | 


each group drifts safely down, clear- 
ing the air lanes for the next forma- 
tion arriving overhead. 

The starling is first of all a business 
bird. He lets nothing interfere with 
the important task of keeping his 
gizzard full. While amusing himself 
at the antics of the countryman heav- 
ing snow down there on the side- 
walks, he keeps one eye on the neigh- 





boring barnyard. Just let a truckload 
of litter come trundling from the 
dairy barns and the poplar trees are 
soon vacated, as the hoodlums rush in 
to get the lion’s share before the 
sparrows and the pigeons arrive. 


Almost instinctively the country- 
man seeks the southern slopes as he 
walks out to take the pulse of the 
brisk February afternoon. Old Sol 
plays favorites while swinging north 
for his date with the vernal equinox. 
The Winter birds know this, and 
spend a great portion of their time in 
the thickets facing South. The fox 
has also learned this lesson well. It’s 
no use to look for this sly fellow on 
the “dark” side of the hill. He'll be 
curled up in the lee of a protective 
windbreak, picking up his February 
sun tan. 

No matter what the groundhog 
says, nor how the north winds do 
blow, the countryman knows that 
February is a time for planning, for 
anticipation and for transition. The 
midnight of the year is past and the 
approaching sun burns off the bleak- 
ness which shrouded the dark days 
of January. Some time this month 
the break will come. The redwings 
will celebrate by the swamps and the 
pussy willows will suddenly burst 
their bonds. That’s what February 
is for. 

.». The End: 
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By GRACE O. BEACH 


i abe woodchuck yawned, stretched 
himself, then crawled into his un- 
derground home and went sound 
asleep. Yawning is contagious you 
know, so the little jumping mouse, 
the chipmunk and the bat got the 
idea, yawned and stretched and they 
too, went off to bed. 

The skunk, the raccoon and the 
bear followed suit. So the seven 
sleepy heads of the mammal family 
are snoozing through the cold winter 
months—“sleeping the clock around 
and around.” It’s a habit with the 
seven sleepers that is termed hiber- 
nation by the scientists. If human 
beings could acquire this habit many 
of us would no doubt take full ad- 
vantage of this ability. 

Hibernation is common to many 
species in the animal kingdom. When 
the first cold weather forms thin icy 
fringes on the water’s edge, the frog 
buries himself in the mud and leaves 
in the bottom of the pond or lake. 
The toad backs into the ground be- 
low the frost line, its horny heels 
aiding him into his bed below. 


Rattlesnakes, copperheads and 
blacksnakes retire to dens in the 
mountains. Branches in the woods 
and fields hold the cocoons of cater- 
pillars all in a state of hibernation. 
There are others, but none attract the 
attention or are so interesting as the 
mammals that have come to be 
known as the seven sleepers. 


The mystery of hibernation still 
baffles scientists. While they have 
learned much, there is still a great 
deal not known about this habit of 
winter sleeping or the sleepers. 

Many theories are advanced on, the 


Sleepy fey 
Willy, 


phenomena, but they do not always 
agree in principle. On the surface 
they appear quite reasonable, but 
when studied for a time, the answers 
are not so obvious as they seem; 
neither do they apply to all hiber- 
nators. 

For instance, all summer, the in- 
sectivorous bats have spent their time 
fattening up on the abundant insect 
life. With this source of food gone, 
they must either journey to a more 
agreeable climate or hibernate. This 
would seem to indicate that the food 
supply is the chief reason for hiber- 
nation. 


That theory doesn’t apply to all 
hibernators. Certainly it can not be 
considered the cause of the ground- 
hog leading the parade of sleepy 
heads into retirement. The wood- 
chuck is a vegetarian and during the 
summer, practically every farm sup- 
ports several plump fellows. The 
fall rains and Indian summer brings 
on fresh growths of vegetation and 
early October always provides abun- 
dant food. In spite of the good food 
supply you rarely see a groundhog at 
this time of year. They have gone 
to bed and are sound asleep. This 
sleep will last at least four months, 
sometimes longer. 

The jumping mouse has _ habits 
quite similar to his cousin, the deer 
mouse. It would seem reasonable to 
suppose their winter diet and habits 
would be the same. When winter 
approaches, any similarity is purely 
incidental. The jumping mouse re- 
tires to his underground home, his 
long tail coiled like a spring around 
his body. In this fashion he proceeds 
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to snooze and snore through about 
half the year, while his cousin the 
deer mouse remains active. 

On one fact all observers are 
agreed. In order to hibernate an 
animal must be fat. The woodchuck 
will double its weight, the ground 
squirrels, jumping mice and all the 
other sleepers will lay up thick layers 
of fat just under the skin which pro- 
tects them from the cold and supplies 
the nourishment needed during their 
sleep. 

When food is scarce or these ani- 
mals have for some reason failed to 
gather a needed quantity of fatty 
protective coating they will remain 
active well into the winter. Fre- 
quently, they will not become sufh- 
ciently cloaked before extreme 
weather sets in and they die before 
they are fully prepared for their 
winter sleep. 

During hibernation, the true “Rip 
Van Winkle” undergoes a complete 
physiological change. The body tem- 
perature drops to that of the sur- 
roundings and may even become 
lower. Winter sleepers are also pe- 
culiarly adapted to resist freezing 
temperatures, the scientists tell us. 
If their internal body temperature 
drops to freezing point then the 
winter sleep ends in death; however, 
they seem to be able to overcome 
this problem. When there is a sud- 
den drop in temperature to freezing 
or lower, they will awaken and so do 
not lose their life. 





The raccoon, skunk and bear al- 
though considered as hibernators are 
not such in the true sense of the 
meaning. Their sleep is not so tor- 
pid and their temperatures do not 
drop as low as the true sleeper. 


The circulation of the hibernator 
is very slow and sluggish and respira- 
tion is greatly retarded. They all 
have one thing in common, though. 
They roll up into a ball, the eyes and 
ears are closed to sight and sound 
and the feet are brought together 
with the limbs rigid. Their long 
winter nap ends with spring which 
is probably controlled by the upward 
swing of the temperature. 

You can stretch, yawn and _ take 
your choice if you want to, but it’s 
not for your editor, who would be 
afraid of missing something. 


Wide Awake and Busy 


It’s a lot more fun and far more 
interesting to bundle up good and 
warm and take a trip into the woods 
to find out how the other forest 
families are making out, instead of 
sleeping the time away. 

You stand at the edge of the road 
and look into the forest at this time 
of year and it appears completely 
deserted. At first glance it would 
seem that all the forest creatures had 
decided to follow the footsteps of the 
seven sleepers and were spending 
their time dreaming of the spring to 
come. 

There is a dead silence reigning 
everywhere. Not a living thing 
seems to be moving about. As you 
stand there looking into the forest 
fastness, the naked trees seem to 
shiver slightly against the cold wind. 
The dry brown leaves still clinging 
to the trees shimmy to keep warm and 
rustle like stiff taffeta petticoats. Sud- 
denly, a twig snaps with its weight of 
frost like a ghost cracking its knuckles 
for pastime. 

From the road the woods looks 
vast, quiet and lonely, but don’t let 
that fool you. It is teeming with life 
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if you have eyes to see and know 
where to look. The forest is filled 
with wild creatures that do not leave 
for the south with the first cold blast, 
nor do they fall asleep to pass the 
time away. Like the human race 
they must strive to garner their daily 
fare and protect themselves against 
all odds. They must keep house and 
work for their living summer and 
winter. Here they are born and here 
they spend their lifetime old _ resi- 
denters. 

Lift up the loose bark of the fallen 
logs or on trees and peer into crevices. 
There you will find bugs and insects 
of all kinds. They have moved into 
these protected places during the cold 
months. 

The under leaves close to the 
ground harbor many small creatures. 
If you carefully part the curtain that 
protects them you may find yourself 
looking into the living room of the 
little spring peeper, well concealed 
and comfy. 

Under the fallen leaves on the 
ground other creatures busily scurry 
about, up and down, in and out their 
trafic lanes seeking their food, visit- 
ing with neighbors and tending to 
the other household duties that fall 
to their lot. 

The ground beneath moves slightly 
as a mole tunnels his way about. 
Minks, weasels and mice search for 
their favorite tidbits or take what- 
ever comes their way. 

Squirrels uncover their store of 
food they have hidden away for the 
leaner months, scurrying up and 
down the tree trunks and branches 
to and from their nest aloft. The 
fox moves silently and slyly about, 
hoping to catch some unsuspecting 
meal afoot. 

_ The deer have gathered together 
in groups and stay in their own yard 
in bad weather. When the weather 
is good they browse farther afield eat- 
ing twigs, bark and whatever else is 
available for them. The grouse has 
moved into sheltered spots or ever- 


greens. He will feed on buds when 
the weather is very bad and the snow 
deep. The quail and turkey find it 
more difficult to get food during this 
period for they are mostly ground 
feeders, but they will work busily 
for what they can find. Rabbits pop 
out of deep piles of underbush, hol- 
low logs and groundhog holes to find 
food, then hippity-hop back to their 
shelter when their appetites are 
satisfied. 

If you sit quietly on a log, there 
will be many birds all about you 
where there were none before. Native 
Pennsylvanians, they live here sum- 
mer and winter, others move in from 
the colder north. The little chica- 
dees, and the snow buntings will 
chatter merrily and flit about busily. 
You may be lucky enough to see the 
scarlet flash of the cardinal, or hear 
his cheery call as he swings on a 
branch, making a pretty picture sil- 
houetted against the snow or adding 
a splash of bright color like a brooch 
pinned on dusky winter dress of the 
forest. 

In the spring and summer all these 
creatures can readily fend for them- 
selves. The snow and cold weather 
this winter has made it difficult to 
get sufficient food. In fact for the 
next few weeks until the green things 


again appear are their most difficult 
period. Food will be their chief 


-problem and their resistance will be 


at its lowest ebb. 


You can help them through this 
period. Take a trip to the woods 
armed with food. Cram your pockets 
with seeds for the birds and carry a 
sack of corn with you. Distribute it 
around where some of our wildlife 
families can find it. The satisfaction, 
is even greater than when you got that 
prize trophy when you went out 
armed with a gun and the trip can 
be even more interesting and plenty 
of fun. Try it. 

. . The End 
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By L. J. KOPP 


it WAS a clear, cold day in Decem- 
ber and I was making my way 
along the snow covered Mahantongo 
mountain, on the trail of a red fox. 

As I made my way through tlhe 
woods, over logs, past snow covered 
pine and spruce trees, I saw where 
the fox passed between two small 
trees about ten inches apart. At an- 
other place the fox walked along on 
top of a log the full length of the log. 
His tracks led under small spruce 
trees where he was probably looking 
for something to eat. 

At various spots, the tracks in the 
snow told me that his inquisitive nose 
led him to peek into the end of hol- 
low logs along his route. I was learn- 
ing about the habit of a fox. Not 
only that, but I also knew just about 
how big this particular fox was. Other 
signs in. the snow told me further that 
it was a male fox. 


It had been only two days ago 
while this snow fall was in progress 
that I made a fox set under a large 
spruce tree. Here I was on the trail 
of a red fox, which according to his 
trail would take him past my set, ap- 
proximately one hundred yards to the 
South. I knew further that the wind 
was coming in from the North. 

Surely, I reasoned, this fox will hit 
the scent line from my set. My steps 
quickened. I began to wonder if this 
fox could be waiting for me in my 
trap under that large spruce tree. 

The dainty imprints of the fox’s 

acks stood out prominently in this 
soft white snow as I continued on his 
trail with high hopes of seeing a red 
ball of fur, with a long bushy tail 
hopping around under the spruce 
tree. 





hacking SY, 
A 


The trail kept on going, almost in 
a straight line, until finally the fox 
was directly south, and in line with 
my set, so far as the direction of the 
wind was concerned. At this point, 
the fox made a left turn, after having 
paused briefly when the scent from 
my trapsite came to his nostrils, and 
headed straight for my set. 


He walked cautiously, each step 
seemed to be exactly the same dis- 
tance apart, when suddenly he came 
upon the trail of a deer hunter who 
had passed by the trap within about 
fifty feet. Here the fox stopped for 
a moment or two. I can just imagine 
that red fox standing there, ears 
perked “P as he sniffed the air with 
head held up high, and casting quick 
glances at the “man prints” of the 
deer hunter. 


After a few moments pause, he ap- 
parently decided it was an ill wind 
that would blow him no good, should 
he venture forth any further. And 
so he made an abrupt right turn, and 
headed his feet in the direction which 
he had been going before he hit the 
scent line from my trap. I continued 
to follow his trail for several hundred 
yards, when I decided it would be of 
no use to follow any further, I 
stopped, lit a cigarette, and as my 
eyes followed the “straight line of fox 
tracks stretched out before me, I 
smiled as I realized how much I ap- 
preciated the shrewdness of this red 
fox. 


I turned, and headed in another 
direction, intent on checking several 
other traps in the vicinity. 

My eyes kept surveying the soft 
white floor of the woods for tracks, 
while in my mind I kept thinking 
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about the red fox which I had just 
trailed through this winter wonder- 
land. Will he come back tonight? 
What will he do tonight? were ques- 
tions running through my mind as 
I trudged on through the snow. 

As usual, early the next morning I 
set out to check my traps, and as 
usual I anticipated learning all about 
what the various woods dwellers had 
been doing during the night. 

Here and there I saw the tracks of 
rabbits, as they hopped about in 
search of something to eat. Quite 
frequently I saw tracks of grey squir- 
rels, and here and there I saw where 
they had dug into the snow and 
found a nut, or some other morsel 
of food. I marveled at their ability 
to locate such buried nuts in the 
snow. 

I saw the tracks of grouse, ringneck 
pheasants, crows, ‘possum, and even 
mice mingled among the squirrel and 
rabbit tracks. Here before me was 
written the story of the night’s ac- 
tivities. 

Except for the squeaking noise of 
the snow under foot, everything was 
quiet. Yet the tracks in the snow told 
me that there was more life in the 
woods than what iy omy to be now. 
I kept moving on for I was looking 
for something else. 

I was on my way to the fox set 
under the spruce tree. As I walked 
along, I began to wonder if perhaps 
the fox had not been out during the 
night. As I came nearer to my set, 
I would estimate about three hundred 
feet from the spruce tree, approach- 
ing from below the set, I found what 
I was looking for. There in front of 
me, a red fox had crossed over my 
trail, and from all indications it ap- 
peared that he had no intentions of 
going near the spruce tree, or that he 
even knew it existed. 

I decided to go ahead and check 
my trap, and then come back and 
follow this fox track. I continued up 
the old mountain road leading to the 
spruce tree, and my trap. I kept peer- 
ing through the brush in the direc- 


tion of the tree, and then suddenly I 
saw a movement under the tree. 

Another few steps convinced me 
that something was doing at my set. 
I was still about fifty yards from the 
set, and it was at this point where 
I always turned to my left so that I 
could approach the set from below, 
and not from the side. There be- 
fore me, following my trail were the 
tracks of my red fox. The fox fol- 
lowed my trail all the way to the 
point where I usually stopped and re- 
traced my steps after having made 
sure the trap was still alright. These 
tracks continued on in a straight line 
directly to my set. There I came face 
to face with the animal which I had 
trailed and admired for several days 
previous. It was a large male red fox. 

About ten minutes later I was back 
to where the fox had crossed my 
trail. I followed it just to be sure 
that it was the same fox which I 
had just found in my trap. The trail 
had all the earmarks of the one which 
I had followed the day before, and 
after going on for about a hundred 
yards, it made a left turn in a wide 
arc, and continued in almost a 
straight line to the point where it hit 
my trail to the trap. 

Tracking is not only good exercise, 
and an enjoyable pastime, but it can 
be highly educational to the observant 
wildlife student. When the fields and 
mountains are covered with snow 
which squeaks at every step, most peo- 
ple take it as a sign to relax near a 
warm stove, and discuss the experi- 
ences encountered while outdoors 
during the milder Fall hunting days. 

A mountain at this time does not 
look very inviting to these people; 
however to the average trapper it is 
a wonderful place to be. ; 

The fox of course heads the list 
of animals to trail. This is largely 
due to the fact that foxes travel far- 
ther than most other animals. 

While trailing a fox, the observant 
trapper will learn a great deal about 
other wildlife, since many tracks of 
various animals will be seen while 
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trailing the fox. 

Many people have the idea that it 
is difficult to determine the difference 
between a fox track and that of a dog. 

I recall one time I was out looking 
for a fox trail during the deer season, 
when I met a deer hunter. “Where 
is your gun?” he inquired. I replied 
that I did not need a gun for what 
I was looking for, and explained that 
I was looking for fox signs. Since 
this hunter had come from the op- 
posite direction, I asked him whether 
he had seen any fox tracks about. 
“Don’t ask me,” he replied, “I don’t 
know what a fox track looks like.” 

Then there is the fellow who, upon 
finding what he thinks is a fox track, 
might come up with the excuse that 
it could have been a small dog. 

There are a number of ways by 
which an expert trapper can deter- 
mine whether it is a fox or dog track. 

The important thing is to follow 
the tracks at length, not only a few 
yards. A dog has a tendency to run 
hither and dither, while the fox will 
stick to a more or less straight line 
of travel. Other signs to be noted 
are where the tracks pass between two 
small trees, or some other narrow pas- 
sage. A dog is not likely to do this. 
Foxes will often walk along on top 
of logs, while a dog will not. 

At spots where the ground is moist, 
or bare of snow you will usually find 
that the fox walked along on the bare 
spot, while the dog would most likely 
continue on through the snow. Then 
too a fox will pass under some ob- 
struction in his path such as the 
branches of a broken down tree, or 
the top of a felled tree, whereas a 


dog will go around it. 


There are some trappers who are 
so well versed in the craft of tracking 
that they can tell you whether it was 
a male or female, or at just about 
what time the animals passed 
through. He can tell you just about 
how large or small the animal is. If 
the fox happens to possess any un- 
usual habits he can tell you that too. 
Knowing these things is part of a 
good trapper’s work. 

Many of these intricate details can 
only be learned by following fox 
trails at length, and as many times as 
possible. 

I could take you out into the 
woods, find a fox track, and tell you 
exactly how long ago the fox passed 
by there. After several hours of trail- 
ing I could tell you how large the fox 
is, and whether it was a male or 
female, and also whether it has any 
unusual habits. 


For example, in order to determine 
the sex of the fox, you would look 
for signs of where the animal urin- 
ated. In this regard they have the 
same characteristics as a dog. 


However one has to be familiar 
with tracks and tracking in order to 
determine the animal’s size, unusual 
habits, whether it was a red or a grey 
fox, and how long ago the tracks 
were made. 

To learn these things then, would 
be a good excuse for you to spend 
many enjoyable days among the snow 
covered spruce and pine, reading the 
story of our wildlife, on the soft 
white floor of our Penns woods. 


. The End 





Unlawful to Claim Bounty on Protected Birds 


Despite the findings of researchers and ornithologists to the contrary, 
many hunters still place all hawks and owls in the predator classification. 
Every year, particularly in the small game hunting season, many _bene- 
ficial birds—even little screech owls—are killed indiscriminately and are 


presented for bounty payment. 


At present, only two birds, the goshawk 
and the great horned owl, are bountiable. 
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U' until a few years ago the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission ad- 
hered to the policy of buying from 
dealers all grain used for winter feed- 
ing of game. This meant that the 
grain all had to be bagged up and 
hauled or carried to the country and 
distributed in suitable places where 
either small or big game would use it. 
Scratch grain was bought and distrib- 
uted by the Game Protector to mem- 
bers of Sportsmen’s Clubs, boy and 
girl scouts and other interested groups 
who would build feeding shelters and 
keep feed in them. In many in- 
stances it worked out very well and 
many pieces of game were carried 
thru bad winters that would not have 
otherwise survived. There were many 
times, however, where both the grain 
and effort were wasted because the 
person doing the feeding did not 
place the grain where it would be 
protected from the weather and 
where it would be fully utilized. 


About five years ago, I believe at 
the request of field officers, we were 
authorized to buy standing grain 
from the farmer. We can buy any 
kind of grain that we feel will make 
good winter food. We have bought 
plots of wheat, barley, soy beans, 
sweet corn, buckwheat and yellow 
corn. We find that best results come 
from buying yellow corn and the re- 
search department of the Game Com- 
mission adyises us that yellow corn 
has more food value than any other 
grain. 

In buying the grain in the field we 
are not limited to any certain amount 
in each plot but we feel that it is 
better to buy smaller plots and more 
of them. This means that, without 
moving the grain, more different 
Spots can be fed. In the southwest 


Winter iz. ceding 


By JOHN F. BLAIR 


division we have attempted to confine 
each purchase to approximately ten 
dollars, which would pay for about 
fifteen bushels of ear corn at current 
prices. We try to use good judgment 
as to where these plots are bought, 
attempting to get them where they 
will be fully consumed on the spot. 
In a few instances we find that it is 
not being used and with the help 
of the Food and Cover Corp, farmers 
or interested sportsmen have either 
husked the corn and put it in other 
spots or moved fodder with the un- 
husked corn in it. We have always 
felt that by feeding corn in the shock 
we could “kill two stones with one 
bird.” By placing the corn stalks 
with the unhusked ears in them 
around a sapling, kicking the bottom 
ends back until the ears are 12 or 15 
inches from the ground and then wir- 
ing the tops fast to the sapling, one 
of the best kinds of winter feeding 
station can be built. The fodder 
provides shelter for both feed and 
game which eats the corn: from the 
cob as it wants it. One of the greatest 
values of this kind of feeding shelter 
is that the game knows the possi- 
bilities of a shock of corn long before 
winter sets in. 

There are other suitable ways of 
feeding ear corn. The main thing to 
watch is to keep the ears off the 
ground until the corn is eaten. When 
the ears are just thrown around on 
the ground they get wet and mould 
or rot and lose their food value. A 
wire basket made of two inch chicken 
wire, open at the top and fastened 
to a fence post or dead tree so that 
the bottom is 8 or 10 inches from 
the ground is a good way to feed 
ringnecks, quail and rabbits if the 
deer don’t tear up the basket. Finish- 
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ing nails (nails with no head) driven 
around the base of a dead tree will 
slip easily into the pith of the cob 
and hold the ear upright. One thing 
you must never forget in this kind-of 
feeding is that a nail must never be 
driven into a live tree. It may be 
cut for timber some time and that 
one nail might cost the sawyer several 
dollars and the loss of considerable 
time in sharpening his saw if it runs 
into such a nail. 

The farmers who are interested in 
wild life, and most of them are, ap- 
preciate this purchasing of food plots 
by the Game Commission and _ the 
special effort that the field force is 
putting forth in helping feed the 
game. Many farmers refuse to sell 
us feed, preferring to leave it for the 
game on their own. We feel however 
that the sportsmen are more than 
willing to have their money spent in 
this manner. When corn is bought 
in the field the amount must be esti- 
mated by the Game Protector and 
the farmer and we find from recheck- 
ing in the late spring that in almost 
every instance the farmer has given us 
the long end of the bargain. In one 
case we bought an estimated 12 
bushels of corn and husked out that 
amount in the spring after the game 
had fed on it all winter. Many 
cases similar to this were observed, 
showing that most farmers are real 
sportsmen. While on that subject, a 
sportsman is one who is willing to 
live and let live. 

The necessity for winter feeding 
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came upon us very quickly this year 
and sooner than we expected. In 
addition to the plots of standing 
grain that have been bought in all 
districts over the State, the District 
Game Protector has feed available to 
anyone interested enough in the pres- 
ervation of our wild life to help feed 
it thru the winter. From my ex- 
perience I know that burlap bags are 
hard to find and it is suggested that 
anyone getting feed provide a bag. If 
unable to call for the feed, a telephone 
call or penny post card will receive at- 
tention as quickly as possible. When 
deep snow lays on the ground con- 
tinuously for a long period of time, 
grit is a necessity for quail and ring. 
necks. A few handfulls scattered at 
each feeding station will help a lot. 
I have always felt that the month of 
March was one of the hardest months 
on our game birds. By that time 
most of the natural feed is gone. 
Weed seeds are all fallen out. Berries, 
grapes and crabapples are rotted and 
game birds are hard put for some- 
thing to eat. It is at this time and 
during deep snows that the vitality 
of wildlife is at a low ebb and they 
become easier prey for predators. Be- 
fore we hang up the old scatter gun, 
let’s help take care of a few crows or 
great horned owls or foxes. Every 
predator killed now means more game 
next year because they have to eat 
to live, and their favorite winter diet 
is game. Let’s not just talk conserva- 
tion of game, let’s work at it some. 
. . The End 


The annual Easter Seal Sale, through 
which the Pennsylvania Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults and its 45 affiliated 
county units obtain funds to help thousands 
of physically handicapped in the Common- 
wealth, will be conducted from February 
25 to March 25. Every dollar contributed 
is an investment in the health, happiness 
and future independence of a crippled child. 
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Constructed of sticks, logs, ania a a 


this huge structure converts 2 tiny mountain stream into a sizeable pond, making 
trees tor food & building purposes readily accessable by water. The same 
water, because of i#s added depth, gives the Beaver 2 refuge from his enemies 
and fhe weather, 
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Trees growing far inland are floated through This big (20-30 7? wide) heap of sticks and 
these werer- fi Iled ditches to the dain, mud cantsins & cazy reom above the water. 
Sometimes several hundred feet away line and an underwater entrance 


THE TOOLS OF HIS TRADE 


Opisel-lhe teeth enable He owes his reputation as His flat muscular 73/1 serves 
the Beaver ro fell a @ cowerful swimmer to his as 2 prop while he sits upright 
3° tree in 6 minutes broad, webhed hind feet. tocut a tree,and he slaps it on 

the water as a danger signal. 
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